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The Positive Background of Hindu Sociology* 

BOOK II.— POLITICAL. 

CHAPTER I. 

A PREFACE TO HINDU POLITICS. 


SECTION I. 

Sukra-niti in the Qrammar of Social Science. 

(a) The Impact of Indology on the Science of Human Relationships. 

The science of man’s psychical affinities, social complexes, and 
racial norms is undergoing a radical transformation. Empirical and 
statistical investigations, on the one hand, and .intensive researches, on 
the other, have been tending to cry halt to such conclusions established 
in the ’70’s of the last century as that in primitive society the individual 
is wholly merged in his group, or that the fundamental differentium be- 
tween modern and ancient cultures is what is implied by the distinction 
between contract and status. The statement of Lowie that “ neither 
morphologically nor dynamically can social life be said to have progressed 
from a stage of savagery to a stage of enlightenment ”• * is indeed of 
epoch-making importance irC.the‘hiatoi^*of sociologicaLinquiries. And this , 
thesis is organically connected with the recent trend of anthropology , 
which would discard the unilinear theory of evolution, — the theory that 
“ an inherent law causes all societies to evolve the same customs in a 
uniform sequence,”®— that has been in vogue since the publication, in 
1877, of Morgan’s Ancient Society, a book written when ethnography fi 
was just about to commence its scientific career. ' 

Of an equally revolutionary character is the standpoint of Hermann / 
Tost’a Oomparative Jurisprudence. His method of approach is, as Myres ,, 
points out in The Influence of Anthropology on the Course of Politiml '^. 

^ Primitive Society (1920), p. 440^ 

“ IMd, pp. 48, 56-69, 432-435. ■ ' 
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Science, ‘ “ no longer that of a Maine or a McLennan, students of patri- 
archal or of matriarchal institutions hy themselves, it is that of a 
spectator of human society as a whole.” For, according to Post, in Die 
Orundlagen des Bechts (1884), it is useless to attempt to explain legal 
phenomena on the basis of the human psyche ; the proper point of view 
is rather to “ take the legal customs of all peoples of the earth, the 
residual outcome of living legal consciousness of humanity” for the 
foundations of an inquiry into the science of law. The need explorations 
and the need conclusiohs are already extensive enough, says Myres, to 
need a “ new Montesquieu ” to interpret the Spirit of Laws. 

Hellenic archaeology also is ‘contributing to the unsettling of “ settled 
facts ” in social science. For generations, it had been an unques- 
tionable generalization with classicists that law-making was the distinc- 
tive forte of the Roman genius and that the mind of Greece was poor 
in jurisprudence. But, says Barker, * “ archmological discoveries, and 
the work of scholars on these discoveries, have in the last fifty years 
recreated the subject of Greek law. The discovery, in 1884, of the laws 
of Gortyn, a Cretan law'**'* has helped to prove the reality of Greek 
law. Meanwhile, papyrology is adding steadily to our Knowledge, 
and French and German scholars ** are busy, with these data at their* 
command, in rediscovering Greek jurisprudence.” The old moorings 
of classical scholarship are so far being shaken that the opinion has 
even been hazarded that “ Roman law, like Roman art and literature, 
was largely the gift of the Greeks. It is not merely a matter of the 
influence of the Stoic idea of a common law of nature on the Roman 
jus naturae (that influence has probably been overrated by Sir Henry 
Maine), it is a matter of the debt of Rome, as early as the fifth century 
(B. 0.) to the actual law of Greece.”® 

Not less Bolshevistic in radicalism than any of these forces in 
its influence on the study of manand on the interpretation of social 
evolution is the body of facte bearing on the historic culture-systems 
of Asia which ^s been acquiring an intelligible shape since about 
1905. Investigations in Islamic achievements and in Par Eastern in- 
stitutions mre as yet too elementary, and have hardly touched the fringe 
of economics, political science, jurisprudence, or sociology. But the 
discoveries of Indology are already of far-reaching consequences. Their 
significance is nothing short of a thorough overhauling of the corpus of 

'• Greek Political Theory : Plato and His Predecessors (1918), pp. 295-286, ^ 

* IbM loc. cit. 
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scliolarship in regard to the psychological relations between the East 
and the West. The revolutionai-y tendencies in the risorigimiento of 
contemporary social science will thus find^their most radical feeders 
in the findings of Indian archseology. 

The conventional estimate of Oriental politics in its'most extreme 
form is furnished by Willoughby, in his Political Theories of the Ancient 
WorldA In Asia, says he, “ neither dn theory nor in practice, did the 
true idea of liberty appear.* * The ruler of the Vedas and of the Institutes 
of Manu is the autocratic monarch. * * * Short sentences and aphoristic 
sayings upon matters political occur in the early writings of the East,, 
and some of these, as- for example, a- number of the reputed declarations- 
of Mencius, the disciple of Confucius, are surprisingly liberal. But con- 
fused as these sayings are with religious and ethical dicta, and wholly 
unrelated to any general principles that have been previously established, 
they can scarcely* be of value to the historian of political philosophies.” 

This sweeping generalization , is but an American paraphrase of 
Hegel’s metaphysical analysis of the “principle ” of the Oriental world. 

“ Since the external and the internal law and moral sense,” -writes Hegel 
in the Philosophy of History,’’' “ are not yet distinguished — still form an* 
undivided unity — so- also do religion and the state. The constitution 
generally is a theocracy, and the kingdom of ©od is to the same extent 
also- a secular kingdom as the secular kingdom is also divine.” And after 
detailed examination, he says that “ China, Persia, Turkey — in fact, Asia 
generally is the scene of despotism, and, in a bad sense, of tyranny ; but 
in these countries tyranny rouses men- to- resentment.* * But in India it 
is normal : for here there is no sense of personal independence with 
which a state of despotism could be compared> and which would raise- 
revolt in the soul ; nothing approaching even a resentful protest 
against it is left.”® 

The same verdict, although- witho-ut a stiff Hegelian dialectic, is 
•ffered by Janet, in the preliminary chapter of his Histoire de la science 
politique.^ In India, as in all other countries of Asia, with the possible 
exception of China, ethics and politics are alleged to have never been 
separated from religion. And under the inspiration of Cousin’s Fichtean 
or ‘ i^bmantic” appreciatio-n of the Gita in the Histoire generaXe de Id. 
philosaphie, Janet finds the Hindus to" he the most mystical of all Asian. 

• Pp. ie-17 (ed. 1903.) ^ " '' "Tf, 

’ P, 112 (Sibree's transl. N, Y. 1900.) 

• Ibid, p.m. ' 

• Vol. I. CBdition of 1913), pp. 2-3, 26-2S» 
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peoples, and, in fact, the fountain source of mysticism among the nations 
of the earth. Janet’s final conclusion is that the orient in general and 
India in particular never realized the idea of the state, which appeared 
for the first time in Europe and on Greek soil. 

These are a few representative reports about the Oriental “ type ” 
of civilization now stereotyped in philosophic consciousness throughout 
the world. The methods of scholars who deal in generalities of this sort 
in regard to Asia are quite the reverse of those by which the “ Western 
type” has been established, e.g., in Zeller’s History of Greek Philosophy, 
Atger’s L'histoire des doatrines du , contrat social, Brissaud’s History of 
Freneh Pvthlio Law, or Yinogradaff’s English Society in the Eleventh 
Century. The logic of these “ type ’’—philosophers is indeed comparable 
to that of mediaival schoolmen. They start with the postulate of the 
Occident’s difference from and superiority to the Orient. And then they 
proceed deductively to speculate on the “ spirit ” of Asia and find in 
Asian institutions exactly what they seek and want to prove. 

This speculative scholasticism of the modern academicians, with all 
its traditional idolas, could be demolished only when, instead of relying on 
dogmas and hypotheses, investigators came to grapple with facts and 
were prepared to open their eyes and see. Such a consummation was of 
course out of the, question until Oriental archaeology had advanced far 
enough to lay the foundations of a realistic or objective school of socio- 
logical research. 

The objective school scored its greatest triumph in Indology when, 
in 1904, the Alexandrine exploits of Samudra-gupta (A. D. 330 — 375), 
the Napoleon of the Gupta House were rescued from the limbs of 
oblivion into which they had been cast for centuries. Almost at the same 
time, an accidental discovery of the Artha-Sdatra of Kautilya (c. B.C. 320), 
the Richelieu or Bismarck of the Maurya Empire, brought into the 
experience of academies the existence of a new universe of thought in the 
Hindu mind. But sociologists in the Indie field for the first timd 
learned to open their eyes when, as students of public finance, they could 
realize, from R. Shamasastry’s paper (1905) on “ Ch4ijakya’s Land and 
Revenue Policy,” “ that les nerfs de la repuUique (to use Bodin’s 
expression) of at least one Hindu empire were not those of a feudal 
“no taxation” state, nor of a primitive “ patrimonial ” monarchy, as 
Maine’s disciples would be inclined to p resume, but might be aptly 

Y.;8mifch’s;ffar(jf:a'is^ra:pfiwdia, 

” Indian Antiquary^ 
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likened to the centralized financial organization of the Romans or of 
the Bourbons. 

Since then the body of evidences on the “ positive ” agencies in. 
Oriental culture, especially on the Hindu achievements in constitution and 
“ public law,” has been growing cumulatively, in liadha Eumud Mookerji’s 
analysis of the unities of India’” the Ciceronian and the Dantesque theory 
of “ universal monarchy ” could be found to have its Asian analogue 
in what may be described as the conception of pax Sdrva-bhaumiea (peace 
of the world-empire). S. Krishnaswarpy Aiyangar’s description of the 
administrative institutions of theChola Empire” (c. 900-1300) has revealed 
not only that the Anglo-Norman Domesday Sztrwey was duplicated in 
Southern India in 1086, but also that it had been anticipated there just a 
century before that date. The constitutional aspects of the Hindu coro- 
nation as well as several other elements in Hindu polity discussed by 
Kashiprasad Jayaswal’* and a prefatory intensive study of the Arthcb- 
Bastra by Narendra Nath Law’' have likewise brought out certain 
features of the Oriental constitution which are usually taken to be dis- 
tinctively Roman and Teutonic. Pari passu, the impact of the English 
translation of the Artha-Sastra (1906-10) and of Sukra-niti (rendered 
widely accessible in 1914, through an English version) or the inter- 
pretation of ancient Indian Weltanschauung, has increasingly led to the 
recognition of the fact that the economic and political theories of the 
Hindus and their secular philosophy in general have much that is in 
common with the alleged materialism and militarism of the West. 

The Great War (1914-18) gave a fillip to investigations into ancient 
hindu nationalism in all its branches. The attention of scholars was 
drawn to the republic gapas of the Mahabharata by Jayaswal,’® rural 
Svchraj (self-rule) engaged the labors of I. Matthai”, warfare, was studied 
by P. I. Swami’®, town-planning of the Tamil books was discussed by 
Venkataram Ayyar”, a detailed examination of some of the legal texts 

The Fundamental Unity of India, London, (1914) appeared first in the Modern Be* 
view (April, 1918), on the basis of a previous article in the Daipn and the Dawn Society* s 
Magazine 

Ancient India (Madras, 1911.) 

** Rituals at Hindu Ooronation/’ and “Introduction to Hindu Polity,’^ £n the 
Mod. Bev. (1912-18.) 

Studies in Ancient Eindu Polity^ Yol. I. London, (1914), 

Journal of the Bihar and Oinssa Research Society y 1915. 

Village Government in British India (London, 1915). 

The Indian Review, 1915. 

Town-Planning in Ancient Deccan (Madras 1916), with a preface by Patrick 
(3eddes, the inspirer of the investigation. 
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was undertaken by N. N. Law’® from tlie constitutional angle, the theory 
of compact arrested the notice of K. ICumaraswamy”', and a compre- 
hensive, although fragmentary, report of all the departments of civic life' 
was attempted by Pramatha Nath Banerjea;”* while Ramesh. Chandra- 
Majumdar’s monograph furnished an account of India’s attainments in the 
field of organization.” In addition, interest came to be attracted ta. 
two new divisions of political inquiry. In international, law I. T. 

isvanath” broke the ice, and Law’s articles” opened up the Sanskrit 
literature on economic thought as well as on arts and crafts. 

The research activity of the war period has led in due- course to the 
publication of three systematic treatises of substantial importance. These 
D. R. Bhandarkar“L and Prafulla Chandra Basu.”" In 
19, while international poFitios were being profoundly influenced by 

“rebellion,’; to use the official expression, the 
student of world-culture was treated to the Hindu institutions of local 
Self-Government, craft guilds and guild merchants. sa^gUa (conciliar) form- 

Itl'T ir Vedic duplicates of the Homeric- 

states. By these investigations, comparative politics has been enriched 

^ several new terms m “public law,” such for instance as samiiha 
mgama ga^a, etc., almost the replicas of the Hellenic voUs] 
the medieval ummrattas, and other “group-persons” of Western life' 
Furthermore, a synoptic view of Hindu economic theory held forth by 

^tbT speeulatL within easy 

reach of old Earope s conftnKnfTAna 
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claims to have unearthed in the janapada.‘^ The evidences, however, 
are not convincing. But, all the same, the “republican tradition ” in 
India political consciousness, of which Mukandi LaK* speaks, does no 
need any special pleading. To-day, in 1920, it is one of the A. B. O.’s of 
Hindu politics’®. 

Some of the shortcomings which characterize a great deal of these 
recent magazine articles and books must not be overlooked”. A rigorous 
criticism of the categories of political complexes, whether from the 
psychological or from the historical point of view, has not yet mad6 its 
appearance. The distinction between the institution of Bealpolitih and 
the “ pious wishes ” or ideals of theorizers, has virtually been neglected 
or ignored. And, finally, the employment of “polarized” Western 
itermindlogy for the newly unearthed Oriental phenomena, without speci- 
fication as to which periods and phases of the institution or theory are 
being discussed, is a considerable handicap to the advance of scientific 
inquiry. In this regard, the tendency in Asia to sum up the “ West ” of 
all the ages in single shibboleths or catchwords, is only a natural nemesis 
to the corresponding fallacy of Europe and America' consisting in the 


Vide the Mod. Rev. (Feb. 1920) for JayaswaFs article wliicii is announced as a 
chapter in bis forthcoming book entitled {Hindu Polity). See Hama Prasad Ohanda^s 
objections in the March number and JayaswaFs reply 4n the April. The claims are 
^eminently open to question. 

Mdd. Rev., January, 1920, 

In addition to the translation of the Suhra ntti (1914), which, however, needs 
thorough revision, the present author’s contributions to the subject may be listed 
here* (1) “ Democratic Ideals and Hepublican Institutions in India,” in the American 
ipolitical Science Review (Nov. 1918), which is utilized as section 4 in the present volume. 
(2) “Hindu Political Philosophy, in the Political Science Quarterly (Dec., 1918), (3) “Hindu 
Theory of International Helations,” in the A. P. S. B. XAug. 1919), (4) “The Oanas 
or -Hepublics ol Ancient India ” in the Mod. Rev. (March, 1920), (5) “ The Theory of 
Property, Law and Social Order in Hindu Political Philosophy, in the International Jour- 
nal of Ethics (April, 1920), (6) Craft Guilds and Guild Merchants in Hindu Common- 
wealths (in Italian), in the Qiornale degli JSconomisli (Home,), (7) “An Ecclesiastical 
Mity of Old Asia,” in the Vedic Magazine, (8) “Law-Making as a Political 
Institution of the Hindus,” in the Indian Political Quarterly/ (9) “The Theory 
of the Constitution in Hindu Political Philosophy” (in French, in the Revuedes 
sciences poUUqu.es (Paris,) (10) “The War-Office of Hindu Empires,” in the Mod. 
JRev. (11) “ The Public Finance of Hindu Empires, ” in the Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science (Philadelphia). No. 9 is appearing in English, 
in the Sir Asutosh Mooker^ee Jubilee Volumes (Calcutta University, 1920). Nos. 8—11 
form chapters or sections in the author’s forthcoming Political Institutions and 
Theories of the Eindus. 

*• A suggestive, although by no means quite acceptable, criticism of the re^nt 
researches in Hindu politics has been offered by Prof. Jadu Nath Barkar, In an 
article on “Oriental Monarchies” in the Mod. Rev. (March, 1917), 
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attempt to discover the entire “ East ” in isolated phrases of items 
• of civic experience.®* 

Notwithstanding these drawbacks, the volume of the new material 
is momentous enough to shift the centre of gravity in all discussions of 
comparative culture-history. Social science, in trying to adjust itself to 
the new conditions of the intellectual milieu has now been forced to 
face a historic reality, vis., the parallelism and pragmatic identity between 
the Eastern and the Western life-series. A complete transformation in its 
outlook and methodology is the inevitable consequence®'; for even the 
very titles of some of the problems discussed by objective Indology are 
as far removed from Max Muller’s India : What can It Teach us ? nay, 
from the message of Maine’s Early History of Institutions and Village 
Communities as Einstein’s theory of relativity from Plato’s physics or 
Jagadis Ohunder Bose’s Plant Response and Comparative Eleotro-Physiology 
from the vegetal consciousness assumed in Upanisadie intuition. In the 
present instance, the change of sociological perspective would really be 
$a fundamental as that recently induced in another sphere by , Dalvaille’s 
Essai sur Vhistoire de Vidde de progres (1910) which seeks to expose and 
rectify, age by age, the fallacy of Leroux and Comte, who maintained 
that the idea of progress was utterly unknown to the ancients and that 
it is an absolutey modern conception. 

The new influence that Indianists are exerting on the general 
science of political evolution and speculation is due principally to the 
novel character of the data on which their inquiries are based. The 
objective Indology of our times is reared on foundations which were 
either unknown or unexploited by the philosophical culture-historians of 
worldwide celebrity. These new evidences are twofold ; (1) archceolo- 
gical and (2) literary. 

Probably the most important feature of current antiquarian re- 
search is the value attached to the legal, economic and constitutional in- 
terpretation of those copper-plate inscriptions, coins, and clay seals, the 
deciphering of which has been placed beyond paloeographic doubt. Among 
these epigraphic and numismatic documents, a first-hand familiarity 
with the edicts of Asoka ® ® (B. 0. 257-240) in the Prakrit language, the 

** A stsmdardizatioa of the human values, epoch by epoch, can be effected only 
■when there is a really adequate and intensive understanding of the historic culture 
systems of the West by the Bast and of those of the Bast by the West. 

Vide the present author*s '‘Futurism of young Asia,’" in the Ini* Jour Ethias 
„,auly, 1918). 

Edited by A. Cunningham (Corpus Inscriptionum Indicanm Series, (Calcutta, 
1877). See the English translations in V. Smith’s isok (Oxford). 
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India bas been fortunate enough to attract a host of modern inter- 
preters since Colebrooke’s lEnglisb rendering of VijMne^vara’s Mit&h§ar& 

, (e. 1050) and JimAtavdhana's DaydbMga (c. 1150) in Two Treatises on the 
’ "Hindu Law of Inheritanee. Gibelin’s Etudes sur le droit civil des Hindous 
<(1846) is a comparative study of the civil law of the Indo-European 
races. Maine, in bis Early History of Institutions, took special care to 
point out that Hindu law of property in regard to women’s rights was much 
more radical than even the English Married Women’s Property Act of 
,1886.^* Jolly’s Becht und sitteiA. 896) is a comprehensive exposition 
lOf the contents of the entire legal literature. There are, besides, quite a 
Jew monographs like those of T. N. Mitra on law Relating to Hindu 
Widow (1881), of Kishori Lai Sarkar’s on Buies of Interpretation in 
JSinda Law, of Gooroo Das Banerjea on Hindu I>oto of Marriage and 
t'K Stridhana (1896), and so forth. 

All this investigation, as might naturally be expected, is, however, 

: < purely legal. With the exception of Colebrooke’s paper on Hindu Courts 

fj; V ^vdiee (1828^, no attempt appears ever to have been made to wring 
political institutions and theories out of the literary material on 
’ legal customs and usages. That is the task to which the new Indology 
has addressed itself. And, in connection with this, several treatises like 
! V Y4jnavalkya’s Smriti*'^ (c. A. D. 350), and its latter-day commentaries, 
Mitra Midi’s Vira-mitrodaya ** and Chandesvara’s Vimda-ratr^haraf 
v have risen into importance on account of the light they throw on 
publip bodies or corporations, e.g., the Samiilhas, Cams, ' 

^ far as public law is concerned, it has to be observed that, for 
ffll pr^tifjal purposes, Manu Barnhita is the only book in terms of 
ffigliyS^h India was interpreted by the political phibsophers and socio- , • 
p'lfe ! 'ieipsts of the last century. Even the politics of the MahdlMrata, although , 
plilSdihQst eshaustively • studied, by Hopkins as ewly as 1889, failed to 
)il|,i|;^;^uce any impressibn on the scholastic tradition. And up till now 
Hie stal^ent of, Mann that the King is “a god in human form” has been 
/ ^ ; ^e stock-in-trade of every Orientalist who has tried to envisage Hindu ‘ 


; ;> political attainments. 

^ - i ' ii mriiiinii ■ i i r - — ^hri- 


r V ; ^ — a ^ 1 , 

B’bHfee'po$iMo^ of woman in English law previons to tlie lOfoum of 
people SilMie. ■ . r ^ 

!:> iv ^ TmnsmtionB of #e Moyal Asiatics fifociefp, 1828| ToL IL • ‘ - 

yj Bclited and T^nslated % Vv? N. Mandlilr, in his ffindw J&aw {BOTibay, 188% 


• ; I S ‘ ‘ ^ Bibliotheed Jndica Soiries (Oalcnttai I887)t 


Ifiy f ** Soel»l and Military Position of the Enling caste in ^Aneient fniy .s 
^ toekrit Epic’’ in fclie Journal of the Amman Oriental 8ocfe%, 1880. 


tifc ' 
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L . But objective Indology has entered the field at a time when there is 
A;ConBcious transvaluation of values going on in the history of Europeaft 
political speculation. Even the theocratic absolutism of the “ divinity of 
monarchy ” doctrine has found an original interpreter in Figgis, whose 
Divine Bight of Kings (19141 has served to explain away most of the stig- 
ma associated with it. Those who are interested in the logical apparatus 
of interpretation cannot fail to notice in (A. L. and R. W.) Carlyle’s 
Medicsval Political Theory in the West (1903-15) that it has been demons- 
trating how, in spite of the institutional environment of the most despotic 
state-systems, the stoic Eifis (or “wise men”), the upholders of Imperial 
traditions and laws, and the Catholic priests, monks and pedagogues, as 
well as the commentators of their commentatora, can be so manipulated 
as to yield the theories of popular sovereignly, freedom, and justice, how, 
in short, it is quite possible to trace Rousseau, back to Cicero. No better 
methodology could be adopted by Indologists while investigating the 
theories of the state adumbrated in the Manu and the Mak&bharata. And 
it is, of course, the results of this machinery of criticism that the general 
science of human relationships has been of late steadily acquiring from 
ihe Hindu sphere. V r 

The next class of literature, which, although not utilised for the first 
time, has been receiving fresh interpretation from novel standpoints, is the 
Bali texts on which Rhys Davids founded his Buddhist Indian (I903)j 
The oldest of these documents are the Jatakas ' * or Buddhist Birth-stories 
(c, B. C. 600) ,which had been extensively used by Fick for Die Soeiale 
Gliederung im nordostliohen Indien mu Buddhas Zeii (1897). Besides, the 
Mahd-vagga and the Gh4lla~vagga, as parts of the Vinaya ‘ * (disciplihej 
literature are being handled as statute-books on ecclesiastical governmenti 

The eiftire Vedic literature of antiquity, including the Aitareycs 
Brdhmana, ** ^atapaihaBrdhmana, Taittiriya Samhitd^ and othen 
treatises of the same class, is likewise being ransacked from : the secular 
points of view. The exploitation of the Atharvaveda and even df tlm 
^ig Veda ** for the purposes of constitutional and economic historiograrj 
phy, partly on the lines of Zimmer’s Alt-Indischea Ldien (1879), may ; be 
regarded as an achievement of the materialistic school of sociology in 
Young India. Altogether we have here some solid contribution to the 

Study of primitive culture. ’ < 

, 14 , * 

Eng. by E. B, Cowell (Cambridge* 1386-lW)# 

Tmmh ib the 0. B. E* ^ " ‘‘ ‘ ' 

^ f. ; Bihe |fi4 W72. ^ V- 
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defined to be “ that which can be said ” and UU that which can be 
“ done even by the dumb." 

KaU would thus correspond to the third great division of philo- 
sophy in the Aristotelian system, vis., “ productive philosophy or art, 
but this only verbally, for both Aristotle’s “ necessary ” art {e.g., medicine) 
and “ fine ” art {e.g., poetry) would be treated as vidyd in the Hindu 
system, while the real industrial arts, designated by the term haU, would 
fall outside of the Aristotelian “ intellectual globe.” Theoretically con- 
mdered, therefore, it is safe to take vidyd as a synonym for science, and 
ItaU as a synonym for art. The categories are to be understood as 
differentiating the “theoretical” branch of human learning from the 
“practical” or “applied.” We cannot detect here the distinction be- 
tween Spencer’s “ abstract ” and “ concrete ” science. 

There is, besides, no attempt here at indicating some sort of a 
“hierarchy” oi the vidyds as to the kind of interdependence they bear 
to each other, like the one with which we are familiar in Comte’s system. 
They are presented each in its own dignity ; not a word is said even 
in regard to the majesty of the four Vedas. Rather we understand that 
medicine, archery or warfare, music and the Tantras are considered to be 
so important as to be described as Upavedas or Semi-Vedic. . Phonetics, 
grammar, rituals, etymology, astrcmomy (including mathematics) and 
prosody are indispensable to the study of the Vedas and hence known, 
as usually, to be their six limbs (Veddfigas). But the alleged Vedic 
association of these sciences does not make them theological, nor impart 
to them a specifically sacerdotal character. 

The catalogue is, moreover, “rationalistic” or liberal enough to 
speak of three non-Vedic vidyds in the same breath with Smriti. That 
science which investigates the social orders (the castes) and their duties, 
in accordance with the teachings of the Vedas, is Smriti. But of equal 
esteem as a vidya is the lore of the r^tyeas (sceptics), e,g,, those who 
“ advocate the predominance of reason, the origin of all things from 
nature (and not from God), nay, who doubt the very validity of the Vedas.” 
The second non-Vedic vidyd is the learning of the Yavanas (foreigners 
generally), who, whUe recognizing God as the invisible creator of the 
universe, “ base their conceptions of virtue and vice on other authorities 
than the Vedas and the Smriti,” and who “ believe, besides, that these 
, latter embody but a heterodox body of doctrines.” And the third vidyd, 
whose validity rests on a principle not in any way coimected with the 
Vedas, is desddi-dharma, or “custom,” which, “whether ittia^c^si it» 
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origin to the Vedic fountains or not, is normally observed by the peoples 
of different countries and races.” 

The process of infiltration by which non-Vedic, i.e., unorthodox and 
extra-national or alien norms and mores penetrated the original or indi- 
genous system of scientific and philosophical values in India, easily 
reminds one of the influence of non-Roman and extra-Italian customs 
and usages on the development of the jus naturcde and jus gentium which 
took final shape among the imperial lawyers under stoic milieu. The 
eclectic toleration, which the scale of thirty-two vidyds exhibits, furnishes 
an intellectual testimony to the impact of cultural intermixture and 
mingling of races that was fostered by the pax sdrva-hhaumica of suc- 
cessful empire-builders on the minds responsible for the building up of 
thought-systems. 

Among the other vidyds the list includes the “six schools” of 
philosophy, two divisions of historical learning, of which purdm is the 
more cosmic and comprehensive branch, while itihdsa devotes itself 
exclusively to the deeds of rulers, Kavya^ which should be interpreted as 
something different from what Aristotle has to say in his De Poetiea, 
but which may be taken to comprehend what Bacon understands by the 
“ imaginative ” division of his tripartite classification of the sciences, 
and alamhdra, which, although generally known to be “ Rhetoric, ” is not 
at all equivalent to oratory, the subject of Aristotle’s Ars Rhetorica, but, 
essentially the knowledge of parallelism and contrast, of similes or meta- 
phors and so forth. Daisiki or folk-language (dialect, vernacular 
or patois) as well as Avasarokti or the use of right word at the right mo- 
ment, which may indifferently be regarded as an important element in 
style or diction or in social elegance or diplomatic intercourse, are also 
two of the Vidyds. 

Architecture, sculpture, painting, irrigation, gardening, etc., are all 
dealt with in the Vidya, entitled Silpasdstra. Sexological facts and pheno- 
mena, such as are to be found in Ellis’ Man and Woman, are studied in 
Kdma-idstra, which investigates the “ marks ” (I«oksun<J») of males and 
females, both physiognomically and psychoanalyticaUy, to use convenient 
modern terms. And the Vidyd which discusses the phenomena of the 
state, t.e., politics, on the one hand, as well as the means of livelihood, 
i.e., economic problems, on the other, is known as Artha-sdstra. 

We need not enumerate the sixtyfour arts, but we can tdimdy 
form an idea as to the contents of the pluralistic IJniverse in the Hindu, 

f.' For Ariatotle. nee tUe Bncvelopmdia Btiiannica feleventh edition) and Tte W ptf, 
For Baooo, see Earl Peanson’s CFnimmar o/FciCfioe (last ehaitter}. 
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psychical processes. It is clear also that the Vidy&s Bxe not jumbled «p 
into one homogeneous, mass but are differentiated into distinct entities 
each with its own scope. In ^ukra’s catalogue, one name, Irtha-ldstra, 
suffices for both economics and polities. There are other systems of the 
classification of the in which economics is disentangled from 

politics and is described by a separate name, viz., Vartta; but that 
topic need not detain us here, although we shall see it presently in 
connection with. Kantilyas list of sciences. 

According to Kautilya, the grand divisions of human leaaming are 
four ; hut if we include his subdivisions^ the list wilt have sixteen Yidyds. 
Kautilya’s Anvilmki division comprises two of the six philosophies 
of ^ukra’s schedule {viz., Sdmkhya and Yoga} as well as a third, LoMyata 
whigh is most probably identical with the Nastiha- doetrine of the fore- 
going Court. The second grand division in the Kautilyan list, the trayi 
Git. trio) stands not only for the “ three Tedas, the Sam®, Eik and Yajm,. 
but also for the Aiharva Veda and Itih&sa Veda, together with the six 
Vedd^as. Vartta, which treats of agriculture, cattle-raising and exchange, 
constitutes the third grand division of science ; while the fourth, which 
addresses itself to the niti or laws of dandot, i.e., punishment or sanction ; 
is called davia-nili*. The last two Kautilyan Vidyds would thus be 
equivalent to the ^ukran Artha-sdstra. 

The autonomy of political Vidya in the Hindu scale of science and 
learning becomes further apparent in an interesting account of the 
different systems of classification of the sciences, with which Kaufilya 
begins his treatise. 

We are told (Book T, Ch. ii) that, according to Mann, there are only 
three sciences, the trayi, Vartta, and dandorniti, for AnviksaJti is but a 
sub-division of or auxiliary to the Yedic iria. Another philosopher, 
Bfihaspati, is reported to have reduced the divisions to two, viz , Vartta 
and dai^dvirnUi. According to him, even the Yedic, literature in its 
entirety is of no primary importance at all, for it is merely a SamAvarana 
(shall we call it a cloak, screen, or camouflage?) for men who “ know the 
ways of the world” {loka-yatrd-vidah). This non-theologieal conception of 
science which would have delighted the arche-type of Comtek's soul, reaehe» 
its climax in i^sams (or ^ukra), who, says Kautilya, is ultrarmonistic en- 
ough to advocate the recognition of only one science to which all other 
sciences are subordinate. And that dominant or “architectoine” 
science is politics. 


Vide L*w's articles on VarttA in tlie Ind. Ant., Supra, for a lengt&y dlsctwion. 
Book IjChs. ii, iii, iv. 
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The classification of sciences as such does not interest us here. 
We have to notice only how in Hindu conception political learning 
as a theoretical branch of knowledge acquired an independent status, 
and that, howsoever varied the, principles of division and interdepen- 
dence of vidy^ may have been, the sovereignty of dat^a-nUi or artha~ 
sdstra or niti-s&stra in its own sphere was not challenged either by 
any metaphysical school of philosophy or even by the theological trayi, 
nay, that the secularization of political inquiry was carried to the nth 
term, so far so that even the trayi the “ philosophies ” and what 
not, could be conceived in theory at any rate as but dependencies and 
feeders of the empire of nUi-ktstra. And this report comes down to us 
from the fourth century B. 0. 

It is quite appropriate in this connection to refer to that most 
fundamental item in all branches of Hindu learning, viz., the conception 
of ahatur-varga or quadrivium. This corpus of four consists of dharma 
(law and tradition), ariha (secular interests), KAtna (enjoyment) and 
mohfa (salvation). The sciences deal with each of these categories ; 
and, accordingly, the most basic classification of the vidyds in Hindu 
terminology would be the quadrivium of dharma-sastra, ariha-s&stra, 
kama-sdstra and inoTtsa-'sdstra. Prom the standpoint of “ formal ” 
logic, this four-fold grouping of sciences bears a technical analogy with 
the Aristotelian trial of philosophies, viz., the speculative, the practical 
(or political or human), and the productive. Or, we may also visual- 
ize Bacon’s “grammar” in which the sciences are three, according 
as they have their origin in memory, imagination or reason, the three 
faculties of the understanding. In any case, it has to be noticed once 
more that political science occupies one of the basic positions in the 
fabric of learning and is an autonomous member of the richly diversified 
republic of vidyds. 

There is a universal feature in regard to every Hindu science 
which has misled all modern inquirers. This relates to the beginnings of 
science and art. The origin of all vidyds and Jtalds is traditionally 
described as being divine. But it is curious that such naive statements 
in regard to the “ minervan ” birth of sciences should have been taken 
seriously in Indie scholarship so as to attach a theocratic value to the 
branches of learning. 

Readers of the Mahdbhdrata 0dntiparva, Oh. LXIX) are aware that 
danda-niti sprang from the very lips of Brahmi, the highest god of the 
universe, and that, subsequently, it was abridged, and abridged and 
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gM down to a liumanly political science 
“tLe self-created Lord,” is tLe father of 
the ^uTtra-nUi (Oh. 1) also. The same origin 
1 , likewise, referred to in V^tsyayana’s K&ma 
■ead of compilers and snm- 


abridged, tmtil it was broni 
manageable shape. Brahma, 
political science, according to i 
of ariha-sastra from BrahmS, is. 

Siltm (Oh. 1). In all these origin-stories, we r 

marizers like J^iva Indra, Brihaspati, Vasistha and others. 

Those who from such legends are inclined to interpret Hindu po i- 
tics as “ sacred ” in any theological sense have only to remember the 
part played by Apollo and the Delphic oracle in the revealed laws 
and morals of Greece* or the Solonian tradition derived from the priests 
which is recorded by Plato in his Critias as to how, “ nine thousand 
years ago,” the golden age of Athens had been initiated by the gods. 
Nor is it less relevant for scholars who remain yet to be disabused of 

1 antithesis between the West and the East 
•istotle,® God is the first postulate of thought, 
and that the thesis of his treatise on Meta- 
motor of the world.” The Brahmaic parent* 
therefore, no less Hellenic than Hindu, and 
reece not more secular or non-religious than 


the “first cause” in motii 
^hysiea is “God as the mot 
hood of political science 
the study of “ laws ” is ii 
it is in India.^ 

SECTION 2. 

WE METHODOLOGY OF COMPAEATIVE POLITICS. 

(o) Scientific Standardisation. 

The first writer to treat history as the proper object of a special 
science. ” says Flint, in the Eistory of the PhUosophy of History,^ “ was 
Mohammed Ibn Ehaldoun of Tunis (1332-1406). Whether on this account 
he is to be regarded or not as the founder of the science of history, is a 
question as to which there may be difference of opinion ; but no candid 
reader of the Mohaddemah' T Prolegomen a'' to Univer sal Eistory) can 
“ ' ■ '' 7 iCT via. nf Plato, VoL ni (Critic©8)» pp* ^29, §B4* 
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fail to admit that Ms claim to the honor of being the founder of the seienc®. 
of history is more valid than that of any other author previous to Vico» ” 

A clear statement like this is of importance in scientific research, not 
because it implies a frank recognition of Moslem achievements by non- 
Moslem authorities, but chiefly owing to the fact that,, for a long time 
tb come, all Oriental phenomena have need to be appraised and interpreted 
: : in terms of Occidental developments. vScientifically speaking, it is well 
. nigh impossible to estimate the exact worth of Aryabhatta the Hindu, or 
All Beruni the Moslem, without reference to the attainments of Archimedes, 

Hewton and Einstein. In the study of any Asian topic, whether Chinese,. 

Indian, or Saracen, such reference to the approximate parallels or oobt 
trasts in the western world is an absolute necessity, not only in the interest 
of comparative sociology, but also for the simple reason that in con- 
temporary scholarship considerably more is known as established ia 
regard to the evolution of the Occident than about the Orient. Since 
the data of Asian culture-complexes have been so late in entering the 
arena of science, it is but natural that in handling them the method of 
investigators should be to proceed from the known, i.e., the Western, to 
tfe unknown, in other words, to examine the newly explored material 
i from Asia in the light of the standards and values recognized in the study 
■ of Europe-American facts. 

But it is curious to note how zealously the terms and categories of 
Western experience are guarded in Eur-Ameriea against appropriation 
by scholars dealing with Eastern phenomena. Thus, the Philosophical 
Theory of the State^ by Bosanquet begins with the naive assumption 
that “ the simple device by which an orderly vote is taken-, and 
the minority acquiesce in the will of the majority as if it had been 
their own, is found for the first time as an every day method of 
discussion in Greek political life-” Her are such statements the- 
premises of Hegelian idealists and metaphysicians alone; Even Hobhouse, 
notwithstanding his monumental ethnographic investigations-, e.y., 
in Morals in Evolution, ^ and although he is an uncompromising i 

opponent * of Bosanquet’s metaphysical method, takes care to define 
the “ state in such a manner as to pronounce that “ the earliest form, i 

of the state known to us is the city state of ancient Greece.” ® . I 

And yet from Morgan and Maine downwards, anybody who has j 

interested himself in the history of institutions, knows that not only | 

>- (Lonflon, 1899) pp. 4-5. - 

" ' ”* Ii, T, HoblioiiS0% Metaphysical Theory of the State (SiOtiJbn, 

* Social MmluUon aw<l BoUiml Theory (H. 4, 1914)> 14-t v ; ; ,, 
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the Hopi-Indians o£ the pre-colonial New World, or the Yaudheya gazia 
of ancient India. Contemporary scholarship can ill afford to consider 
such republican polities as improbable out of the city states of Greece or 
the nation-states of the modern world. The chief problem of science is 
rather to find out exactly which traits or landmarks of the European 
political evolution are indicated by these extra-European phenomena. 

When from the field of institutions we come to theories or ideas, 
the problem of parallelization or of referring the new and unknown 
thoughts and concepts to the known standards, assumes, of course, a 
peculiar difficulty of its own. We need not go into details regarding 
the varied linguistic apparatus of thought and the diverse psychical 
contents or emotional values of identical terms used by different peoples. 
It is enough to remember Pollock’s opinion in the History of the Seienee 
of Polities that even Plato never got to the point of having a theory of 
the state at all. On the other hand, we have Carlyle spinning out theo- 
ries of law, justice and sovereignty from the writings of the mediaeval 
compilers of customs and the ecclesiastical tutors of princes. For, as 
one may take it, philosophy has its beginnings in the spirit of interroga- 
tion, in the act of questioning. 

“ Men may long be governed by a system of law or by a particular 
political organization, before -they ask themselves what are the principles 
of political or social relations represented by their legal systems. Some 
time or other they ask the question, and then political theory begins. 
Such being the origins of political philosophy, the Hindu doctrine, 
say of Samaya or compact, deserves analysis not only in its splendid 
isolation: as a phenomenon of the East, but in the perspective of all those 
western ideas bearing on the subject which have been put together in 
Atger’a monograph. And so on with regard to other theories of Oriental 
political thought. 

(b) The Peers and Cognates of &uhra. 

In the domain of Hindu thought, no document has yet been discov- 
ered, the scope of which may be compared to that of Aristotle’s Constitution 
of Athens (B. 0. 33S-325}. This treatise, which came to ligtht only 
about thirty years ago, seeks, in the first place, to give a sketch of the 
constitutional history of Athens down to the restoration of democray 
in B. 0. d03 (Chs. i-xli), and, in the second place, to offer a detailed ana- 
lysis of the machinery of the constitution between 328 and 325 B. 0. 

■ Oariylo, Vol. II, p. 6. ^ ^ 

* Text edited by F. G. Kengon (London, 1891) ; Kag. trans. by T. I. Dymes (London, 
1891). Vide I. B, Sandy’s Aristotle’s Oonstitution of Athens (London, 1898), p, 1; IX. 
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(Ohs. xlii-lsiii). None of the sdstras on artha-niti, or dav4<^-mti are 
primers of constitutional history or citizen’s handbooks like this Greek 
brochure Nor are they the Oriental counterparts of European statute 
books, such as Justinian’s (-4. D. 526-565) Digest, Institutes, and Code^ or 
the compilations of feudal’ customs and usages, like the Saehsen-Spegel 
( “ Mirror of the Saxons”), De Legihus et eonsuetudinibus Anghoe by 
the English Bracton, and eontumes de BeanBuisis by the French Beau- 
manoir, all belonging to the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. 

The distinction that is brought out here is of fundamental importance, 
and throws a flood of light on the kind of data available for the reconstruc- 
tion of the history of India. By a judicious application of historical criti- 
cism one may undoubtedly wring some institutional material out of the 
mass of niti-sdstras (and dhamr a-kdstras). But an indiscriminate use of the 
sociological evidences embodied in these books can lead only to the 
confusion of juristic ideals, constitutional theories, or political phiiOTophiee 
with the actual laws of the land, civic practices, or administrative 
machineries. It is because of the careless tendency to attach an institu- 
tional value to every statement in the sdstras that Indology has ever been a 
prolific breeding-ground of idolas, both foreign and Indian. 

Without generalizing, however, about all niti or arfha works, so far 
at any rate as ^ukra-niti is concerned, it is quite relevant to refer to the 
position of John of Salisbury’s ( — 1182) Policratieus ( The Statesman s 
Book” ), which is considered to be the “ first attempt to look apart from. 

surrounding conditions and to produce a coherent system which shoulcf 

aspire to the character of a philosophy of politics, ” in the history of 
European political literature. We have no hint, says Poole in his 
Illustration of the History of Mediaeval Thought*, from the beginning to- 
the end of the Poliaratieus, that “ encyclopoedia of the cultivated thought 
of the middle of the twelfth century,” that there was a straggle going on 
between Frederick I and Pope Hadrian and that it was just becoming 
ripe for open hostilities. There is nothing to indicate that John himself 
through his attachment to the ecclesiastical cause of Beckett has been 
alienated from the king of England. His treatment, besides, bears no- 
reference to contemporary forms of government, his examples being 
those of the old Testament or of the ancient Roman Empire. There is not 
a trace even of the terminology of feudal ism. ” - 

* H* 6. Taylor^s Medios'ixtl Mind (liOBdon, 1911) Vol. II, pp* 2S9-248, 

> Carlyle's Medimval Political Theory in the ToL III, pp. 35-42, 80-85. 

* See the account of the PoHcraHc«s in L M. Littlejohn's Political Theory of the- 
Schoolmen and Grotiits (N. Y, 1890), pp» 42-47* 

* (London, 1884), pp. 218, 28S, 2S5, 287* 
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Not only in such negative and formal features of book-making, but, 
as we shall see later on, in some of the most basic doctrines, the Polieratieus 
and ^ukraniti exhibit a family likeness. The reconciliation by John of the 
doctrine of “ tyrannicide ” with that of the king as “ an image of the 
divine majesty on earth ” will at once strike the observer as a contribution 
of niti philosophy, while the simile of the ** limbs ” of the state in the 
English ecclesiastic’s thought will be easily recognized as quite akin to the 
products of the Hindu brain. 

But we are not concerned for the present with the doctrinal contents 
of these writings. It is necessary only to note that the Policraticus is one 
of a multitude of treatises in Latin and in the vernaculars of Europe which 
deal with the same problems as ^ukraniti. Thus, in the introduction to 
De Regimine Prineipum * (“ The Rule of Princes ”), Aquinas (1215-1274), 
the greatest of the mediaevals, says that his design is to “ set forth the 
fountain of kingly power and the calling of a king according to Scripture, 
the doctrines of the philosophers and the examples of much praised 
princes.” Indeed, in European .speculation, the tradition on raja-dharma 
or duties of kings, such as Bishop Jonas of Orleans (ninth century) taught 
to King Pippin of Aquitaine, is of extensive magnitude. NUi-mitexa 
in mediaeval Europe were legion, who went to the Detneronomy (xvii. 
14-20) for their Biblical inspiration. It is the same pedagogy of the royal 
household that produced works like Machiavelli’s Prince (1513) in Italy 
and Elyot’s GorernoMr (1531) ’ in England. 

In Europe, however, during the Middle Ages, as Bluntschli clearly 
points out in his Qesehiete der neweren statswissenschaft,^ men “ thought 
theologically and expressed themselves theologically,” to use Poole’s 
words. Augustine’s De Givitate Dei (“ The City of God ”), composed 
daring the first quarter of the fifth century (413-426 A. D.), subordinated 
all things to the Church and depreciated secular life. It ignored or 
failed worthily to appreciate art, literature, science, philosophy, and 
ethnic religion, law, politics, and, in a word, almost every phase of 
ordinary human life and culture. According to Pope Hildebrand (1078- 
1085), civil power was the invention of worldly men, ignorant of God and 


^ liittlejoliB, p. 87. 

* Croft’s edition (London, 188S). See Vol. I. pp. Ixiii-lxvi, for a list of European 

ntUidstms on the duties of Mngship. 

* (Mumch, 1881), pp. E-7; O. F. Gierke's Political Theories of the Middle Ages 
(Maltlaad’s transL Cambridge, 1900), pp. 105, 106, etc. 

Flints History of thC' Philosophy of History (N. Y., I884}j pp, 157«’i58» 
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prompted by the devil.* And, as Aquinas’ understood it in the 
thirteenth century, the spiritual destiny of man required a divine law 
over and above natural or human law. In order, therefore, that the 
.-spiritual might be kept separate from the earthly, the office of this king- 
dom was committed not to earthly kings, but to the priests, and, above 
all, to the chief priest, the Pope of Rome. In the scheme of such a 
“ hierarchical doctrine of the state, ” we can easily conceive with De 
(Greef in his Le Tramformisme Sooial’^ how the “ equality ” that medimval 
Christianity preached should have been “ extramundane, i.e., neither 
political nor economic,” and how to the suffering humanity it could not 
afford anything but “ counsels of resignation and of faith in a posthumous 
economic justice.” 

These theocratic conceptions which have led Figgis to remark in 
his essays on political theory, from Qerson to Qrotius* that in the Middle 
Ages there were not two societies but “ only two departments of the 
same society,” vis., the Church and the State, are absolutely unknown 
to ^ukra’s tradition. Consequently, the problems such as those of 
Byzantinism the doctrine of the Church as subordinate to the State), 
of Gelasianism the doctrine of the Church being co-ordinate with 
and equal to the State) and of Gregorianism {i.e., the doctrine of the 
State being subordinate to the Church), or of the imperium and saeerdotum 
being in relations of antithesis, with which Bartolus' {13 14-1357), the 
“prince of jurists,” had to reckon in the fourteenth century while 
establishing his theory of the importance of civil law, constitute a 
fundamental basis of differentiation between the Hindu lecturers on the 
duties of kingship and their Western peers, the ecclesiastical philosophers 
and scholastics. 

It is from this standpoint that ^ukra is a colleague of the progressors 
of Bologda University® who developed the study of Roman jurisprudence 
since Irnerius’ times (eleventh century). And, as a matter of course, his 
system has scarcely any affinity with that of Aquinas, to whom not king 
but Pope, is God’s viceroy, and, according to whom, eternal bliss is the 
chief aim of man.*' In order to understand Suhraniti at its proper 

*, ’ R. 3j. Poole, pp. 229-281, 241 ; A. Prank's Beformatures et PtAlieistes del* 
Europe (Paris, 1864), Vol. I, pp. 63-66, 68 69. 

* (Paris, 1895), pp. 75, 83, 97. 

* Cambridge, 1907, 

* 0. N. S. Woolf’s BartoluB (Cambridge, 1913) pp. 14, 60, la regard to Pope Geiasias 
as the propounder of the theory of secular government, see Carlyle, Vol. II, 19S. 

* Woolf, p, 105. 

^ Bluntschli's Ge$chichte der neneren etc., ch. I Littlejohn, pp. 104“i07. 
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worth, we. should 'therefore have to be oriented to those strands in' 
European theory which evaluate secular government as at least as divine 
as the ecclesiastical. And these are to be sought, in spite of the many ■ 
differences in social and intellectual setting, in Father Gelasius (sixth 
cent.), Canon Law* (twelfth cent.), Dante (1265-1321), and Marsiglio- 
of Padua (1270-1342).* 

But it is especially in Machiavelli (1469-1527), the last of the 
mediaevals and the first of the moderns,® the reformer of the logic of 
political science and the inaugurator or rather restorer of the Aristotelian 
conception of man as a political animal in opposition to that of the stoic 
and patriotic conception of the “unnatural” or conventional character 
of government, the spiritual father of the philosophy of Rousseau’s 
eontvaat social (I, 8) and the only satisfactory interpreter of man’s secular 
interests and motives,* that we shall find the most approximate parallel 
or “ agnate ” of ^ukra and his school. Like Aquinas, indeed, Machiavelli 
sought in the Prince^ (Ch. xv) to set forth “ what ought to be the conduct 
and bearing of a prince in relation to his subjects and friends.” But in 
his absolutely non-religious approach to the questions of political author- 
ity, he is a complete breach with the “ Christian ” tradition. 

The thoroughly humanistic standpoint which inspires his statement 
in the dedication, to the effect that “ in order to understand the people 
a man should be a prince, and to have a clear notion of princes he should 
be of the people,” is one that makes the Italian philosopher a kin as much 
of the political thinkers of the modern world as of the Hindu writers on 
niti and the pre-Christian or Greek theorizers on. polls. It is chiefly in this 
sense that readers of Sukraniti will pronounce it to be Machiavellian, vis.-, 
that its method of treatment is untheocratie, secular, “modern” or “pagan.” 

Unfortunately, however, the name of Machiavelli stands for anj- 
thing that is impious and brutish in human estimation. Bat, apart from 
the genuine scientific importance of his contributions to thought which has 
been receiving wide recognition in recent times, in spite of the prudery of 
moralists, it should be worth one’s while to go deeply into his tenets and 

, Carlyle, Vol. II, 94. 

® I. Sixlliyan^iS “ Marsiglio of Padua aud William of Oclk:am,^^ iii tlie American JQTis- 
torical Uevieia (1897) ; Bluutselili, loc/cit ; Janet’s Ehtoirc, etc, VoL I, pp. 457, 461* 

W. A- Banning’s Hiatonj of Political Theories, Vol, I, p, 291 ; Janet, Vol I, pp* 
491-495, 520, 690, 

J. H, Figgis* From Gersoji, p, 99-101^. For the relations hefcwocn Maohiavelli 
and Eonssean, see Janet, loc, cit 496 ; ' ' 

Blantschli,' pp, 15-17, , ■ ■ ' ' - 

* N. H. Thomson's tiaasL ^Oxford, 1915), ' , 
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teachings. “ To slaughter fellow-citizens, to betray friends, to be de- 
void of honor, pity and religion cannot be counted as merits,” says he,* 
for these are merits that may lead to power, but confer no glory.” Again, 
“ it is essential for a prince to be on a friendly footing with his people,* 
since otherwise he will have no resource in adversity.” Such also are 
the maxims with which the students of the niti philosophy are familiar. 
Nay, the arguments by which Hindu theorists justify the resistance to 
tyranny, regicide, the expulsion of the Venas and the Nahu?as are 
verily the same as those by which Machiavelii explains the overthrow 
ciE Tarquin the proud. For, as we read in his Biseourses on the first 
decade of Titus Livius,^ perhaps the more valuable, although less kno'yn, 
of his writings, he wants the princes to “ learn that from the hour they 
first violate those laws, customs and usages under which men have 
lived for a great while, they begin to weaken the foundations of their 
authority.” (Bk. Ill, ch. V.) 

As a course of lectures on H&fct-dhaT^a, ^ukra mtti, while agreeing 
in a geneml way with the Folierattem and Be Segimine Prineipum, will 
thus be found to have more in common with the treatises of the founder 
of modem political philosophy. An Analysis of the table of topics in his 
Biseotmes, the monograph on republic and in his booklet on monarchy, 
the; Prince, cannot fail to indicate that in the lines of inquiry the Floren- 
tine author is not much at variance with the Hindu theorists from 
Kautilya downwards. And, in so far as Machiavelii may be conceded 
to be shaking hands with Plato and Aristotle on the score of general 
i^irit and methodology, the Indian philosophers of kingship, political 
authoriiy, justice, etc., are essentially Greek, alike in their materialistic 
viewpoint and in positive outlook. 

At any rate, there should be no difiiculty in adopting Plato into the 
family of the Hindu theorists, for not only in the distinctively pro- 
monarchistic message of his Politiaus or Statesman (B. C. 360), but also 
in the ideal of the "philosopher king” and in the doctrine of "virtue” 
as a correlate of the social status set forth in his dialogue on justice, the 
BepuUie (B. 0. 386), the student of comparative politics will detect hidly 
any psychological variation from the main theme of ^ukra. The manner 
also in which Plato goes into trivial details of administration, e.g., the 
minute police regulations about water supply, etc., in his Laws (B.C.si?),* 

» The Prince, ch. Vn£ ^ ^ — 

• Ibid, eb. IX. 

» Transl, by Thomson (London, 1S8.S). 

* Burnet’s Greek Philosophy (London, 1814) Pt. L,p. 303. 



> H. Morley's Ideal Commonweama (N. Y. 1885). 

* (London, 1904). Fide 0. B. Mecriam's Siatory o|tfte Theory of Sooereigntyi aim* 

Romseau (N, Y. 1900), pp, 36-38, 217-m > 

* Wfom&enotuGiQ^pp, 129,71. 


is not less clxaraeteristie of the parifats or academies of political philo- 
sophy which guided the thoughts of his Indian contemporaries,, vis., the 
precursors and senior compatriots of Kautilya. 

We must not overlook the very important consideration that, as philo- 
sophical compleses, even the writers on ideal commonwealths ^ e.g., 
Moore’s Utopia (1515), Bacon’s New Atlantia (1629), Campanella’sOit?/ of the 
Sun (e. 1635) and Harrington’s Oceana (1656), have as little in common, 
doctrinally speaking, with the Greek masterpeice, the Politiea of Aristotle, 
as with the political philosophy of the modern world which was bora 
in the “utilitarianism” of the English school, but which may be said to have 
made its formal dehut with the French doctrine of the “rights of man,!’ 
the origins of which, however, have been traced to the United States in 
Scherger’s Evolution of Modern Liberty.* And, of courae, writers on king- 
ship, like J onas, J ohn of Salisbury, Aquinas and other ecclesiastics, or like 
Machiavelli, Bodin, Hobbes, and other seculars, are, pTiilosophically, the 
farthest removed as much from the theorists of constitutional Mberties, 
representative government, democratic federation, referendum, and muni- 
cipalization as from the investigators into the problems of the City state^j 
with its fixed number of free men and the morphology of states classified 
as monarchy, aristocracy, and polity. 

F or instance, the very idea of self-government is absent in Gre~ 
goire’s De EepuUica,^ a sixteenth century work. “ The task of the state 
is to be effected by a bureaucracy ; the fundamental notions of Jamesj 
still more those of Cecil or Batwn are very similar to those of Gregoire*^ 
Nay, the whole development of governmental activity, the labours of 
Colbert and Pombal, even those of Frederick II and Joseph II, are a com- 
mentary on this work.” Likewise, as is well known, Martin Luther (1483- 
1546), althou^ he was the greatest champion of individual liberty (cf. 
his Liberty of Christian Man), was the advocate of political absolutism and 
divine right or passive obedience, and thus, according to Figgis, a philo- 
sophical progenitor of Louis XIV with his postulate of V etat e’ estmok 
Notwithstanding these formidable divergences between the past 
and the present, recent interpretations are strenuously at work in order 
to trace the modern theories not only “back to Aristotle,” but also in the 
adumbrations of the schoolmen and church fathers. The moderns (since 
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Rousseau and Burke) ' are Hellenic, so we understand, in so far as they 
- the political indifferentism of the stoic Btsts and of the 
the Middle Ages and re-established the theory of the State 
and necessary institution. On the other hand, the modern 
are mediaeval, too. For, says Carlyle, although the absence of an automati- 
cally working administrative machinery, a legal instrument of govern- 
ment is what differentiates the mediaeval from the modem world, yet the 
medimvals were by no means inferior to the moderns in their sense of 
reverence for law.“ Further, speaking about the scholastics, Littlejohn » 
says that they were philosophers who “ writing under circumstances 
never paralleled in human evolution, produced ideas that are not yet 
exhausted. Taking in theology and philosophy from Augustine to Hup 
Grotius, we may say that there is nothing which has been produced in 
modern times that has not found its archetype in these writings. 

In the hands of such an eclectic school of philosophical criticism, 
Sukra will find among his peers not only theocrats like the writers 
of the Polieratieiis and the Buie of Princes, but also the secularists 
like the authors of the Prince, and Lcs six livres delorepuili^ue. 
And in a catalogue of the “ cognates ” of Sulrantti, we shall have to 
list not only Plato’s Republic, and Aristotle’s Poliiies, but also tlie 
dissertations of theorists from Paine, Rousseau and Bentham to 
Treitschke,® Bosanquet, ® and Croce.’ For, once we are prepared 
to abandon “the search for all-embracing laws of ev'olution on ihe 
model of Morgan’s or Schurtz’s schemes,” as Lowie ® suggests that 
culture historians should, it will not be a difficult acbieveroent to discover 
in the niti-sdstras of India, not only the rudimentary elements, but some- 


^ Yol. in, pp. 3,6, 30-Sl; Bosanquet^s Philosophical Theory of the State (Itondoii, 
I), pp, 11-14. 

* pp. 8-5, 

3 Bodin's Six Bookes of a commonweale (Eng. trans by R. KnoIIes, Loxidoii, 1606). 

* Politics (trans. from the German, London, 1916), VoL I, pp. 60-80, 

‘ In Bosanqnet’s doctrine of ** position’* (vocation, place or fnnetion) as in Brad- 
ley’s ** My Station and its Baties,” we have the Hindn “ categorical imperative of 
svadharma, vide Phil Theon State, pp. 204-207, and the present author’s ‘‘ Theory of 
Property, Law, and Social Order in Hindu Political Philosophy, in the Int, Jour, Ethics 
(April, 1920). Of. also Bosanquet’s Some Suggestions in Ethics (London, 1018), pp* 48- 
44,0-1-65. 

The philosophy of G. Fico (trans. from the Italian, by R. G. Gollingwood, London, 
(1918), pp. 239-240 ; Philosophy of ihe Practical ; Economic and Ethic (trans. from the 
ItaL by D. Ainslie, London, 1913), pp. 282,286,288; H. W. Oarr’s Ph^osophy of Bated- 
etto Croce (London, 1917), pp. 126-184. Of, the doctrine of MMma Manna in the Gita, 

» pp. 886-387. 
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times also llie- well-developed forms of tbe leading political ideals 
conceived by the human brain in the course of its heterogeneous deve- 
lopment. And these similarities or identities will have to be explained 
very often by what is known among ethnologists, as the “ law of con- 
vergence, ” ciz., the possibility of like results from unlike antecedents. 


SECTION 3. 

FUNDAMENTALS OF NITL 

Philosophy. 

(a) The Laws of Sonereignty. 

{Dau^ NUi). 

Political science belongs to the genus of sastras on artha or secular 
well-being. It is, however, usually designated by two terms. The term 
darMja-niti (le., niti of dania) is employed as a rule by every writer on the 
subject. But certain authors, e.g., K^mandaka, ^ukra, and some of the- 
compilers of the Pu 7 ‘di}as prefer to use niti sasti'a {i.e., sastt’a of mti) for 
the same branch of learning. The treatises of Kfiimandaka and fulcra 
are known, as a matter of fact, as Niti-sdra {i.e., essence or compendium 
of suggesting by the very title that the authors have only en-. 

deavored to set forth the essentials of niti philosophy and have not 
cared to dwell at length on any of its particular topics. 

What, now, is this niti ? t^iti is so called, says ^ukra (T, lines 
313-314), because it leads, governs or guides. Such, indeed, is its etymolo- 
gical significance. It is thus indifferently eijuivalent to education, morals, 
or laws, inasmuch as each of these terms has a normative learning. 
Nttisdstra is that science which deals with the norms or mores of human 
beings, the “ proprieties ” of life, to use the Confucian category,— the 
right modes of action, individual and social. Such a comprehensive 
scope imparts to this vidyd an encyclopaedic, all-inclusive character. 
In Kamandaka, and specially in ^ukra, we have accordingly not only 
the pedagogies of Plato, e.g., his ‘Statesman,’ but also his ethics, the mo- 
nograph on justice, viz., the Bepublie, as well as his treatise on political 
administration, the Laws, if, indeed, all the three are not to be regard- 
ed as equally pedogogical. 

While embarking on the study of niti philosophy, we are, .therefore, 
preparing for an investigation of the “ whole duty of man.” But this whole 
duty of man, nay, the entire human personality, acquires a significance, only 
in so far as it is conditioned or motivated by dai}4^. For, says Kaptilya, 
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restraint, tho equivalent of sanction,” the kernel of soveroigntj. 
As it ia by dai}4a that tbe body politic la kept entire, the duties 
( d/iarma ) of one’s own “station ” (sm-dharma) being observed by each 
of its members (I, i. 3), niti philosophy has as its special function, 
the investigation of dai)4a. Whether it is discussing the value of 
public opinion or the importance of councillors in a state or the functions 
of the ideal King, the rajarqi of Kautilya fl, vii), it has its centre of 
intermt in the problem of sovereignty, that principle in social relations 
which renders the sapAiiga or seven-limbed organism possible. The 
force which furnishes the only possibility of man as a “ moral ” animal, 
as a being with “ duties,” is, consequently, the most fundamental 
feature in the niti discussions. And, as such, it serves to circumscribe 
the scope of the sdstra to a considerable extent. As the science of 
norma and as the science of sanctions, the Ustra of niti is then finally 
the science of the “ regulative ” principles or laws of “ sovereignty.” 

NUi philosophy does not make politics and ethics identical as 
Plato’s dialogues did. Its standpoint is rather that of Aristotle, according 
to whom politics, although a branch of ethics, was yet higher than 
ethics . An investigation of sovereignty, in its bearing on duties or of 
duties in so far as they have their roots in sovereignty, can by no means 
get rid of this logical anomaly. And, in a sense, this anomaly seems 
to be an “inseparable accident” in the history of philosophical specu- 
lation. Every political philosopher, from the very nature of the case, 
is bound to be a “propagandist,” a moralist, a teacher of the right 
courses of action, a lecturer on the duties of life. Even the political 
system of the “un-moral” Machiavelli is nothing short of a code of 
morals. ^ From Aristotle to Aquinas, from Aquinas to Spinoza, and 
from Spinoza to Kant, as Lilly® remarks, politics and ethics have been 
closely related. And in recent philosophical systems, “the lectures 
ou the Principles^ of Politiml Obligation^’ says Nettleship in his memoir 
on T. H. Green,* “ form in some degree an illustrative commentary 
ou the Prolegomena to EtMes.” In treatises like nUi, it is not 

surprising, therefore, that no matter what may be the terminology, we are 
again and again confronted with the canons of rieht and wrons'. with 


Barkep, pp, 29S, 306. 


DuBBting, I. 5t.S4. 

First Principles in Polities (London, 1907), pp, vi, vii. 

Works of T. E. Green (ed. by B, p. Nettleship, Loadon, 1891, Vel, HI, p.oxlix>. 
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I the “ ideals ” in public life, with the ethioal quo warranto oi authority, 

with the moral grounds of samdha (corporate) activity, and with the 
} problems of Justice. 

I; THE PSYOHOLOGIOAL PEHMISES OP HINDU POLITICS. 

Daifia being by nature a moral phenomenon, the vidyd that handles 
t it, is essentially a Orocean “ philosophy of the practical.” And this ethics 
I of organized life has naturally its groundwork in certain psychological 
premises. These may be regarded as the logical postulates of niti-sastra. 

» Tlie raison d'kre of davtda-niti lies in its assumption of the supreme 

S moral fact of the universe, viz., the autonomy of man, — his freedom 

i as a “ person ” in regard to the command over the “ world.” Atmdyattau 

vriddki-vindsau, says Ch&ijakya {alias Kautilya) in one of his sdtra^ 
(aphorisms). It is “ on one’s own self ” that expansion or advance {vrid- 
dhi) and destruction {vindsa) depend. In other words, “ world-empire or 
I downfall,” the slogan of the late German Empire, is an alternative to 

j which man has access even from his very birth. It is his privilege to 

<1 choose which he wills. 

1 This responsibility of man as a “ purposive ” agent, as a "creative ” 

being, who can remake or unmake himself, is the soul of the doctrine of 
paurv^ • or puru^a-kdra (i.e., maleness or manliness). It establishes the 
-L freedom of will, volition or human energy, in its diverse forms to grapple 
with the innumerable world forces. One of the commonplace analogies, 
the like of which we see frequently in Plato, * says that the lamp with 
its wick and oil can be protected from the wind. What makes this 
possible ? Pauru?a, i.e., the quality of being a man, replies i^ukra. 
Similarly, it is possible to discard the evil of life, or otherwise get the 
better of them. Even the surest decrees of " fate ” can be undone by 
intelligence and might. In the controversy between pauru§a and daim 
(chance, accident, or fate) the verdict is hereby given in favour of the 
former. Indeed, it is only the weaklings, who are unable to exercise energy, 
that are prone to admitting the claims of daivA, whereas pauru^a is the 
ideal of the wise and the praiseworthy. Able men do not wait for the 
decree of fate, but build their destiny on the strength of their own efforts. 
Pauru^ais thus the appamdda, i.e., earnestness, self-exertion and energism 
of the Sdkyan Dhammapada, and stands in the same relation to the 
Jc objective world as genius to the " fo rce of circumstances,”* in Greenes 
»» Ohdr^altya-Sutrditi (Shama fe'&Bfery’s Text ol Kan^Ilya's Artiudmra, 
^ulera-nlti,!. Un^ 78-74, 85-98,105-108. 

• p* lip, , ^ • 

^ See tieessay ia iyor&8,Vol. HI. 
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■ “ Man man would be muel build an empire of, 

it must be mipreme,’'-ftia Shelleyao message is the 
teaoHng of the advocate as it is of the oulOvation of panmn 

Qualitv of being a purui^a, i,e., a inale). 

' t Js discussion of the question of volition fate, we touch m 

reality a corollary to tbe more fundamental concept m Hindu philosophical 
milti that bearing ,pn the relation between puma and prafcntt • 

Prakriti is mother nature, the female element in the universe. the 
principle of the Chinese classics. And puru^a is the male, the active force, 
the yam element, the infilling or fecundating agency. It is the veiy 
naUnf p..«.a to make use of the to 

ment, and create the obiective manifestations _ of ^ „ 

re-create it. This it does exactly in the manner in winch 

re cieaw , . a Tn inmlcatio^ tlio cult of tlio 

of Aristotle is inspirited by his form. In mcmcaun^ i 

nurma imalQ) or rather exploiting this “floating category £oi Die 

purposes oi M-niti, ^ukra is propagating among mankind the doctrine 

^ “ the real man,” the hero, the avatara or, the supeiman. ^ 

The concept of paurum is none other than the idea underlying 

Xenophon’s apotheosis of human energy, or Napcieonic manliess in _ 

EesembUug - ideal 

S ^comZirXb'eage making d.e man, we am .augbi tba. it 
is man (in the present instance, the king, or the state for that matter) who 

olSve will and iutenigence of man is what makes ntti-iistm 
possible in a logical soieme of science. Tor it implies that tbcte m 
Lething in the very human nature which f 7* ^ 

expansion, which calls for progress, improvement, perfection. L , 

■ if L begins.as a hypothetical caliban, the mate of the ape and the tigei, 
does not have to rest their pourusa, the innate malenesa of humanity, 
pushes him beyond himself. He is an eminently teachable or perfectible 
Ling. Without such postulates about the inherent tendencies m man 

the theorist could hardly adumbrate a philosophy ^ of da,?#. For that 

iustrument, like other instruments, can only be an efficient cause, but 
“ matter ” itself must be pliable, i.e., man must be something that can be 
worked upon and transformed. And this notion is contributed by the 
concept of pauni^a, with its emphasis on V elan de la ub. 
■^^^~Wi;^6ndta Nath of «ie (London. 1815), 

pp. 2, 6. 

a Snkra, I, lines 48-44, 119-1*0. ^ 
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Hence it is that Vinatja or education which is so important a catego^ 
in Buddhist philosophy, occupies also a conspicuous place as a postulate m 
niti thought. It is the knowledge of the Mstra that arms man with the 
weapons to combat the evil and promote the good, as we understand from 
^uhra (I, lines 117-118.) Not every evil is irremediable, therefore remedies 
are to be sought in the first instance, and, faffing them, one will have to 
submit to the inevitable (175-177). But the prime necessity in human 
life is the wisdom, the capacity to discriminate between the harmful and 
the beneficial (178-180). And this is the result of mastery over the sen- 
ses (181). One should, therefore, bring to bay, by the hook of know edp, 
the elephant of the “ senses- which tends to run to andifro in a destructiTO 
manner in the vast forest of enjoyable things (193-194). And; since i 
is the mams, the mind-organ, which “ covetous of the meat of joys, sends 
forth the five sense-organs in all directions, is ultimately responsible for 
the VriddhioT Vin&sa,i\ie chief content of the moral pedagogies consists 
in the discipline or control of the mind (195-196). _ . . 

Not that the political philosopher would enunciate here a stoic’ apa^ 
thy to- all things mundane or the ascetic and almost^ monastic tendencies 
Plato’s teachings, in thus advocating the restraint of the passions.^ It 

only the over-indulgence that is to be avoided; Passions become vices 
only beyond a certain limit, but otherwise they are quite legitimate; 

Thus indulgence in gambling, women and drinking, when undue, pro^ 

duces disasters ; but within due limits, it gives rise to wealth, progeny 

and intelligenee,— quite a happy consummation (215-216). Sukra is i er- 
al enough to prescribe a normal use of wine ia “ medical doses ; for wine* 

drunk according to some measure, is efiocacions. in increasing the ta ent 

and clarifying the intelligence,-it develops patience and steadies the 
(230-231). The moral all along the line is thus one of the bocratiG: 

golden mean.” 

The world postulated in Mti philosophy is not the super-sensual or 
extra-mundane universe of Capuchin monks and nuns. It is a sphere in 
which men and women get married, build homes,, acquire wealth and 
beroism, and, above all, or ratber in and tbrougb all activities or 
paumsa, are in quest of happiness. Now, as in Plato and m 
in fact, in the teachings of their guru Socrates, in nUisdstra. 

essential condition of happiness is virtue. SuIfmayamMam. 

says an aphorism (No. 1) of Ohanakya. Happiness has ite 


I Atger, 27-28 ; lanet, Vol, 1$ 246 ; Carlyle^ 1, 21 ; IIL 4^ 
•. FlmtOf pp. 4S8, etc# 
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root in virtue, TLus commences the first linh in a chain of categories 
which is quite valuable, as furnishing a key to the ethical and political 
systems of the Hindu world. And we have as the second premise in this 
sorites the sittra that the root of dharma is ariha (wealth or material pros- 
perity), The “ economic interpretation ” of virtue and felicity, the 
summum, honum of man, is thus unequivocally brought forth. As the 
concatenation proceeds, we are taught that rajya {regnum, the state, or the 
dominion of a ruler) is the root of artha. The “ highest good”' of man is 
thus fundamentally grounded in his political activities, in his being mem- 
ber of a state in his citizenship.^® The nest three premises tell us succes- 
sively that the root of the rdjya is mastery over the senses, that the latter 
has its root in vinaya, i.e., discipline or education, which, further, has its 
root in VTiddhopasevoi, *.e., association with the elders, the wise, ortho 
‘ masters.” This logical nexus between education, the state, and felicity 
is, as the aphoristic preservation of the ideas indicates, a principal item 
in the prolegomena to Hindu politics. Accordingly, in the curriculum of 
studies for intellectual training, damJa-nitV ‘enjoys an honorable status, 
and the importance of this science is the constant burden of Sukra’s lec- 
tures, especially because, like Plato, ‘ “ the niti philosopher believes funda- 
mentally in the aiistocracy of intelligence and is solicitous for the proper 
training of the “guardians,” namely, the King and his assistants, who all. 
are expected to acquire the attributes of the Kautilyan rAjars^i. 

(c) THl OATBGORIIS OF HINDU POLITIOS, 

It may almost be taken for granted that every system of political 
philosophy is at once the cause and effect of two sets of conditions. 
In the first place, it has its psychological affiliations in the general philcv 
sophical attitudes that make the spirit of the age. And, in the second 
place, it has its positive foundations in the groundwork of’ the people’s 
material, social and political institutions. A study of iHU philosophy in 
the perspective of this two-fold environment, such as those of Bluntschli 
Janet and Dunning for the European systems, is not the object of the 
present undertaking. For, neither in the field of Indian philosophies nor 
in that of institutions do we possess the wealth of modern investigations 
intensive or extensive enough to allow of an attempt similar to that of 

£iic. Brit, (article on Aristotle) ; Barker, p. 176, 

sW.a, I, lines SOS-308, 313-314. 

Ibid, I, lines 8-10, 20-22, 26-38,167-170, 301,768, etc. 
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Atger to interpret the numerous European theories of samaya (compact) 
since the earliest times, or of Coker > to place the “nineteenth century in- 
terpretations of the state as an organism or as a person in their his- 
torical setting. Some time in the future it may be possible to indicate 
the “relativity” of the different types of Hindu political theory as 
Giddings®, for instance, has suggested, in regard to the “ natural right,” 
contract, evolutionary, legal sovereignty, “group conflict” and Utopian 
theories of Western social philosophy. 

We propose here to set forth the general scheme in and through 
virhich niti philosophers as a rule tried to group their thoughts bearing 
on the political man. The categories are seven in number. These are 
the seven elements iprakriii) of the rdjya (rcgnum). The state^ is, therefore, 
a seven-limbed (saptdfiga) ® corporation. It is in connection with this 
doctrine of saptdfiga that nUUdstra brings in the discussion of its most 
fundamental problems, such as those on dawh (sovereipty), prahriti 
(the people), rdjar^i (the king-sage, the “ philosopher-king ”), dharma 
(law, justice, and duty), mawhla (international sphere), and so fortK 

What now are the seven constituents or limbs (pratydhgabMtdli in 
Kautilyan language) of the political organism ? These are svdmi (master), 
amatya (minister), mhfit or mitra (friend, la., ally), kosa (treasure or 
finance), rastra or janapada (territory and the people), durga (fort), and 
mla or dmda (army). In what sense do these or constituent 

elements form the afigas or members of an organic body ? Sukia says 
that the master or ruler, e.g., a king is the head, the minister or councillor 
is the eye, the ally is the ear, the treasure is the mouth, the army is 
the mind (?), the fort is the arms, and the territoiy, together with the 
people, is the legs. 

In reading this account of the human homologues of the different 
parts of the statal morphology, we seem, to be moving in the atmosphere 
of John of Salisbui'y, * without his theocratic superstructure. Foi, accord- 
ing to him, the prineipate or regnuin is an organism, of which religion is 
the soul, the prince is the hood, the senate is the heart, the judges and 
presidents of provinces are the eyes, ears and tongues, soldiers and 
subordinate officials are the hands, the king’s assis tants are the sides 


W* Ooker^s Organismio Theories of the state (n, 4. 1910). 

K F. H bidding’s ** Theory of Social Oaugation/* Ib the ruhlieutiom of the American 
EcomLicAssoeiation, VoLV. No. 2 (May, 1004), and « Concepts and Methods of Sociology;’^ 

in Science (Nov. 11, 1904). . « r., x 

Snkra, I, lines 12l424|.; V. 14, ;i248 Kaupya, VI, i VIII, For the term 

^prahfitV seoSham Shastri (Kng, transhj? XIY-X¥. 

* Littleiohn, p. 45. . ■ , 
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(Latera), husbandmen, common workers and laborers are the feet, and the 
administrators of finance are the belly and intestines. Such naturalistic 
comparisons, in which the medimval Hindu and English theorist are akin, 
have appealed to the fancy of philosophers in all ages. These anthro- 
pomorphic tendencies have been traced in Aristotle, Cicero, Livy and 
Seneca by Kricken in Dio sogenannte organisahe stats theorie. ' For the 
Middle Ages .the organismic analogies have been catalogued by Gierke. • 
Aquinas makes use of the parallel, with the dictum that the fools are 
ruled by the wise, as the body by the soul.’ The idea occurs in Hobbes, 
who, as Coker points out, * considers public ministers to be the nerves 
and tendons of the state, the judges to be organs of will, and money to 
be blood. Bodin describes the finances as les nerfs de la repuhlique. 
As late as Rousseau, this popular notion persists in one form or another. 

It is evident, of course, that neither the Hindu ^ukra nor any of the 
European philosophers down to Rousseau were conscious of the biological « 
analogy which has been introduced into political speculation in the 
nineteenth century. And, undoubtedly, the Oriental parallelism is as 
worthless as the Occidental. Nay, the absolute value of the latter-day 
organicists, who have advocated the physical and psychic animatenesa 
of the state, whether as a reaction against the mechanistic contractual 
theory of political origins, or under the general impact of modern philo- 
sophy, pervaded as it is with a strong biological bias, can hardly bear the 
criticism of logic and science. 

But all the same, the element of truth that there is in all these 
pre-scientific and modern analogies must not be missed. For one thing, 
they all point to the cardinal fact in samdha or safigha (corporate) exist- 
ence, viz., that its different elements or members are united by what 
Aquinas calls eommunitas. The idea that each member, part or depart- 
ment, holds its own place and performs its own function, producing har- 
mony or peace, is the basis as much of justice, the spiritual bond of 
Plato’s Repuhlie (Books II, III) as of the Kautilyan and ^ukran sva- 
dharma and varndsrama. And it is this idea that the pseudo-biological 
hypothesis of the ancients from Kaujilya to Rousseau contributes to 


(Leipzig, 1873). pp, 20, 25, 
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’ Littlejolin, p. 90* 
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In tie discussion of the inter-relation between the different afigas 
of the r&jya^ it is brought out in the ^ukmnUi * ‘ that the svS,mi has 
as great need of the prahfiti (people) as the prakfiti of the svdmi. 
The master and the rd§tra or janapada are parts of an insepai-able 
whole. “ Without the ruler,” says Sukra, “ the people do not keep to 
their own duties. Nor does the sovereign flourish on earth without 
subjects.” The relation between the rulers and the ruled is thus one of 
philosophical necessity, government is a necessary phenomenon ; in other 
words, the rdjya is a necessary institution. This is what is meant by 
saying that man is a political animal. The ^uhraniti cannot think of 
human beings, except in the relation of rulers and the ruled, and makes 
its position clear by drawing upon the interdependence of the head and 
the legs in the individual organism. 

Thus the organismic metaphor in «fti-philosophy is not merely 
structural or anatomical. It is partly functional, i.e., physiological as 
well. The entire Book VllI of Kautilya is given over to the discussion of 
the afigas (the prakfitis, the organs of the state) in some of their abnormal 
conditions, which are generically described &'& Yyasana, i.e., the 
antithesis of gun.a or “ natural ” attributes. Each afiga is presented in 
its,“ out of humour” state, so to speak, in the circumstances that deprive 


it of its “proper ” dharma (functions), and hence of its just merits. Such 


conditions may befall the departments of the state through ignorance, 
vice, calamity or accidental disaster. In this pathological analysis, one chief 
motive of the theorist is to indicate that at least six of the “ constituent, 
elements ” are really so many functionally differentiated organs to such 
an extent that the vyasana, say, the disease or weakness of one involves 
automatically the disease or weakness, of the others, one “peccant ” part 
affecting the well-being of all. We understand that the a%as- are “ or- 
ganically” united as fairly interdependent parts of one vital corpus, and, 
that no one is redundant, but that all are equally necessary to one another 
and to the whole, although, of course, the practical statesman knows 
what weight to attach to each. ' ® 

The whole discussion, which is elaboratley carried on through five 
chapters, need not be summarized here. We propose only to give a glimpse 
of the Kautilyan dialectic** which, besides, is quite interesting in itself 
as a specimen of the Socratio “ sophistry ” in which Hindus were proficient. 
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Supposing tiat disease, degeneracy, corruption, calamity or disaster is 
likely to attack tke prafefitis, wketker tkrougli anaya (ill luck) or through 
«panfflfa(wrong courses o! action), the question that comes naturally to the 
theorist can be stated thus. Which of the parkritis (the afigas) is the most 
vulnerable of all ? Or, is there any order or graded scale of vulnerability 
by which one can satisfy oneself as to the seriousness of a calamity to the 
entire body-politic from the vyasana affecting just one of its organs ? The 
final answer elicited shows that the opinion on the subject is quite varied. 
The Kautilyan theory asserts that there is a real difference in the relative 
importance of one prakriti as against another as limbs of the same 
political organism. The argument, however, amounts virtually to de- 
monstrating the fact that each element is supreme in its own place, 
serving a distinct purpose for the common end. 

Kautilya accepts, therefore, the traditional idea that the vyasana 
of the master is more serious than that of the minister, that of the 
minister more than that of the janapada (land and its people,) that of 
the janapada more than that of the fort, that of the fort more than 
that of the treasure, that of the treasure more than that of the army, 
and that of the army more than that of the ally. And this position 
he mgint,a.ina against the opinions of Bharadvilja, who believes that the 
vyasana of the minister is more serious than that of the master, of 
Vy4l&k§a, who believes that the vyasana of the people and the territory 
is more serious than that of the minister, of the school of Parasara, who 
maintains that the ?jt/asana of the fort is more serious than that of land 
(and the people), of Piiluna, who believes that the vyasana of the 
treasure is more serious than that of the fort, of Kaunapadanta, who 
believes that the vyasana of the army is more serious than that of the 
treasure, and of Vatavy4dhi, who believes that the vyasana of the ally is 
more serious than that of the army. 

We thus encounter altogether diametrically opposite opinions. 
But let us examine how the importance of some of these ahgas is estab- 
lished in the different schools. We shall take the case of amdtya vs. 
janapada. According to Visalaksa, the vyasanas of the people (and the 
land) are more serious because it is from the people (and the land), that 
the finances, troops, raw materials, services, transportation, and other 
necessaries are realized. To this Kautilya replies that it is in the 
ministers that all activities have their roots, and that these activities 
include such things as the successful accomplishment of the people’s 
undertakings, protection of person and property, prevention of disasters, 
the planting of colonies and improvement of waste lands, recruiting the 
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army, collection of revenues, and the granting of favours. It is clear that, 
whichever be the afiga advocated, the claims advanced by the opponents- 
are substantially the same, vis., that its function is mainly responsible- 
for the health and life of the organism, for dekt-vriddhi, i.e., national 
advancement. And, since Kautilya has in this manner to advocate the 
claims of each prahriti in succession (with the exception of the ally), 
we can see how important the limbs are not only to the whole, but also* 
to one another, functionally speaking. 

Now, the idea of equal importance of the parts is not indispen- 
sable in a theory of organic unity. It is enough if some sort of func- 
tional co-ordination is established. We find, then, that the Kautilyan 
doctrine of the interdependence of at least six of the seven afigas, al- 
though partial, is expressive and significant, 
p Another such organismic concept in regard to some of the limbs of 

I the state is furnished by ^ukra. We are told that just as the branches, 

etc., of a tree wither up when its roots decay, so without the king, the 
commanders of the array and others in the state grow powerless. Th# 
king is here the root of the state, the ministers constitute the trunk, the* 
military officers are the branches, the troops are the leaves and flowers, 
the people are the fruits, and the lands are the seeds (V. 22-26). Like 
other analogies, this analogy also is to be appreciated only as an evidence 
of the idea that no department of the state is independent of the others, 
and that the rdjya is an indissoluble whole,— one vital sap running 
through all its parts from the soil up. 

Altogether, then, it may be concluded that, in giving currency to. 
the doctrine of saptdfiga, Hindu political philosophy did not popularize an 
arbitrarily strung system of seven categories. It embodies really a 
psychological attempt to conceive and classify political phenomena in 
their logical entirety. 


j SECTION IV. 

; HINDU ACHIEVEMENTS IN DEMOCRACY. 

I appreciate the political theories and institutions of Asia in the 

I proper historical perspective, it is necessary to remember that, in 
spite of Switzerland, universal suffrage and the initiative and re-* 
f l * ferendum are essentially young phenomena in Eur-America; and that 

-republicanism cannot be pronounced to be a historic trait of the Occident- - 

t al mind. 

“ KautOya VMI, iv (last verse). — — — — — - 



Oa the other hand, it is apparent that the liberal political move- 
ments in Young Asia have, if at all, only very remote blood-relationship 
with the theories and institutions developed in its past 
Japanese constitutional monarchy, the ideals of the You^ ui , e 

Chinese republic, as well as the nationalist activities in Egypt, Persia 
and India, are chiefly based on the modern Eur- American achievement^ 
These sources can be briefly mentioned as : (1) the English parliament, (2) 
the American federation, (3) the “ideas of 1789,” (4) the idealism of 
Fichte and Schiller, (5) the socialism of Karl Marx and Louis Blanc, (6) 
the political mysticism of Joseph Mazzini, and, last but not least, (7) 
the philosophy and methodology of John Stuart Mill. 

Within these limitations, it should be possible to define the rightful 
place of the Asians in a scientific study of compartive politics. 

(A) Oriental Political Philosophy, 

Writers on the history of political theory make it a point to quote 
democratic verses from the Bible. We are asked, for example, to note 
the following statement of St. Paul: “There can be neither Jew nor 
Greek, there can be neither bond nor free, there can be no male and 
female ; for ye are one in Christ J esus. 

Notions like this constitute a large part of Chinese and Hindu 
classics. Bulky as they are, they can be mainly grouped under the 
formula : “ All men are morally and spiritually equal.” The Paulin© 
declaration is almost a chip from Vedantic monism. 

♦ This section is substantially the same as the author’s article on “ Democratic Ideals, 
etc.,” in the American Political Science Review (Nov. 1918). Footnotes have been added to 
indicate the extent of research since 1917. The author begs leave to mention some of 
his own contributions which are to appear in the journals in due course, and, in an j 
case, to form chapters of his forthcoming Political Institutions and Theories of the Eindus^ 

* Ch. XLix (Sale’s translation). 

The following are the three of the greatest names among writers of Moslem nf- 
tisdstra in Arabic ; (1) Farabi (-950) of Bagdad, an eneyclopeedic philosopher, the greatesfc 
intellectual of Islam (the teacher of Avicenna), whose Model Oity^ based on Plato, 
may be seen in B. Carra de Vanx’s Avicemie (Paris, 1900), p. 104 ; (2) Mawerdl (972-1058 )y 
chief justice of Bagdad, author of El Akhdm es-Soulthdniyah, This book, complete in 
twenty chapters, has been translated down to the fifth, as hes Regies du Pouvoir &&iiverainf 
by L, Ostrorog, in two volumes (Paris, 1901-06). The Moslem theory of liberty may be 
seen ia the translator’s introduction, Yol . I, pp. 62-63, A complete translation of the 
same book in French, by B. Fagnan, is entitled Les Btatuts Qovernmentatix (Paris* 
1915). For an English summary of the first three chapters, see the Jom*nal of the Royal 
Asiatic Sociity (1901), pp. 906-lU For three important topics dealt with by Mawerdii* 
see H. F. Amedoro25^s articles on “ The office of the Kadi.” “ The Mazalim Jurisdiction” 
and ‘*The Hisba Jurisdiction,” in the J.B. A. fif. (1910. 1911, J 1^10) ; (8) Ibn Khaldoun 
(1S72-1406) of Tunis and Morocco, Ambassador in Spain and chief justice of Cairo, 
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Moh-ti (c. B. 0. 500-420), “the only Chinese who can truly be 
said to have founded a religion,” was the preacher of universal brother- 
hood. Mencius (B.C. 373-289), the great Confucian philosopher, said : 
“ Moh-ti loved all men, and would gladly wear out his whole being from 
head to heel for the benefit of mankind.” This doctrine of universal 
altruism is, says Suh Hu in The Development of Logical Method in Ancient 
China, a repudiation of the Confucian principle of love decreasing with 
the remoteness of relationship. Hui Sze, the neo-Mohist dialectician of 
the fourth century B. C., also taught “ Love all things equally ; the 
universe is one.” 

In Islam, the social equality of all “ believers ” is proverbial. The 
brotherhood of the Mohammedans, without distinction of race, is the 
most characteristic tenet of their faith. The following is the injunction 
of the Koran ^ on this point : 

“ If two parties of the believers contend with one another, do ye 
endeavour to compose the matter between them .... make peace 
between them with equity .... Verily the true believers are bre- 
thren ; wherefore reconcile your brethren .... neither defame 
'one another ; nor call one another by opprobrious names.” 

The Hindu Pur&ms also are replete with instructions like the fol- 
lowing: “ Everywhere, 0 Daityas (Titans), ye should perceive the equal, 
for the realization of equality {samatva or sameness, oneness, etc.) is 
the worship of God.”* 

This democratic conception of equality or Pauline oneness is es- 

author of Mohaddemah (Prolegomena), in regard to -whioli, see supra. Vide an English 
notice in O. J. (J., de Hemso’s “Account of the great historical work of the African 
philosopher, Ibn Khaldun,” in the Transactions of R. A. S. (1836). 

A fourth and most celebrated Moslem name in political philosophy (not in Arabie, 
but in Persian) is that of Nizam-onl-Monlk, premier of Seljnk Sul^ns, Alp Arslan 
and Malik Shah, from 1063 to 1092, famous in literature as the patron of Omar 
Khayyam. His Siasset Nameh {Tvaite de gomernement), in fifty chapters, is available in 
French (C. Schefer's version, Paris, 1893). For an account of the author as statas* 
man, seeP. M. Syke’s Bistort) o/ Persia, Vol. II, pp, 103-106 (London, 1815). 

Tide alsoD. S. Margonliouth's “Omar’s Instrnctiona to the Kadi,” in the J. E. A.S* 
(1910), B. 0. de Vaux's “ King (Mvalim),” in the Mneyctopcedia of Religion and Ethics (ed. 
by I. Hastings, 1916) Vol, VII, and N. P, Aghnide's Mohammedan Theories of Finance 
(N. Y. 1916). C. Hnart’s Literature Arabe (Paris, 1902) is available in English. For 
an account of the Siasset Rameh, see B. G. Browne’s Literary Bistory of Persia from 
Rirdawsi to Sadi (London, 1906), pp. 212-217. 

'A chapter from 6. Khnda Bnksh's forthcoming Orient under the Oalti^s has ap- 
peared as “The Organism of the Muslim State, etc., in the Annals of the Bhandarkar 
Institute, Poona), Vol. I, pt. 2. (1919-20). 

® vif/jw Pnrdiita, Oh. XVII. 
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sentially different from the idea of Aristotle, who believed in the funda- 
mental inequality of man, to whom, therefore, slavery was a natural 
institution. But this is the common residium of the teachings of the 
Chinese, Mohammedans, and Hindus of Asia, as well as the Stoics of the 
Hellenistic world, and the Church Fathers and Canonists of medieval 
Europe, in spite of sundry difierences. Indeed, the doctrine is bound to 
remain the most acceptable postulate of thought, as long as there are men 
and women to take interest in religion and morals. 

There are, however, sentiments of a more directly democratic 
character in oriental political philosophy. The Chinese classics, especial- 
ly the Confucian Shvr-hing (Book of History)® and the Mencian Books,* and 
the Hindu niti-'sastras (treatises on statecraft), dharrm-sdstras (treatises 
on law), and epics (especially the MahdbMrata) contain frequent discus- 
sions as to the restraints on royal absolutism, the responsibility of minis- 
ters, and the authority of the people. 

The whole political theory of the Chinese is, in fact, given in a 
nutshell in the dictum of Mencius that “ the most important element in 
a state is the people ; next come the altars of the national gods ; least, 
in importance is the king.” Chinese mentality has thus been nurtured 
bn a tradition which is diametrically opposite to the absolutism of the 
Leviathan and the divine right theory of the Patriareha. It is treated 
almost as a constitutional principle that when the king of China misbe- 
haves, it is the duty of the most virtuous and powerful of the provincial 
princes to depose and succeed him. .... This is not the only 
point on which the political philosophy of ancient China was advanced 
and revolutionary.”® 

It is in the light of this ideal that we can understand the sig- 
nificance of the wording of the edict by which the last Manchu (Dowager 
Empress) formally declared the throne vacant and invited the Republic 
to step into the shoes of the monarchy. The “ abdication ” edict records 
the “desire to follow the precepts of the sages of old who taught that 
political sovereignty rests ultimately with the people.” It has restated 
the Rousseauesque Mencian creed : “ By observing the nature of the 

*. Pt, n, Bk. n, oh. i, 6 ; oh. ii, 17, 18 ; Pt. it, Bk. III. (Legge’s trans.j 

*. Bk. I, Pt. n, ch. iv, 10 ; ch. viii, 2, 3 ; Bk. V, Pt. i, ch. v, 8; Pt. II, oh. ix, 1. 

‘. Simoox’s Primitive Oimlizations, Vol. II, p. 18. Vide the present anther’s “ Demo- 
cratic Back-ground of Chinese onlture,” in the Scientific Monthly (JT. Y., January, 1919), 

‘ For a general account, seeM. M. Dawson’s BiMcso/ Confucius ("S!. Y., I9l5). 

Japanese ideas can be seen in K, Asakawa’s Early Institutional Life of Japan (A. D. 
845) (Tokyo, 1905). 
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people’s aspirations, we learn the will of Heaven.” Verily, vox populi vox 
dei is almost a truism to the Chinese. 

(b) The doctrine of resistance in Hindu thought. 

Equally radical ideas about the authority of the people occur in the 
political philosophy of the Hindus. According to ^ukra, the Hindu 
Mencius, “ the ruler has been made by BrahmS, (the highest God) but a 
servant of the people, getting his revenue as remuneration. His sove- 
reignty, however, is only for the protection of the people.”® The king is 
described as a wage-earner by Baudh&yana in his law-book.’' As a 
corollary to this notion, the king, like any other public servant or indi- 
vidual in the state, is liable to fines for violation of the. law. This is 

stated categorically by Manu.® 

of the people is adumbrated by Sukra in a 
merciless manner. He admits the importance of the of&ce of kingship, 
but is not prepared to concede any distinction between man and man. 
Thus aska he, “ Does not even the dog look like a king when it has 
ascended a royal chariot ? Is not the king justly regarded as a dog 
the poets ? ”* The idea is that the king is as good or as bad as any 
human being. There is no extra sacredness in the person of the king. 

Sukra does not want to see the majesty of the people converted in 
a dead letter. So he advises that the king “should dismiss the officer 
who is accused by one hundred men.”^® Here is one of the agencies by 
which public opinion is brought to bear on the state. This is 

doctrine of recall in embryo. 

The rights and interests of the people are, according to the practice 
in the MaMbhdrata, safeguarded by the ministry.** It is almost a postu- 
late with all writers on niti that the ministers are the people s 
tives and “ guardians. ” They are intended to be a check on the 
power. As Bh&radv&ja remarks, they constitute the sole prop of the 


state. 
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•. Ch. I, lines S75-876 ; Ch. IV, sec. ii, line 2S9. « 

Til© subject has been discussed by the present author at some length in 
rheory of the Constitution in Hindu Political Philosophy, ” which is appearing xn 
in the Reveuedes sciences poliiiques, and in English in the Sir Asutosh u erjee u e© 

Dommemoratioa Yolumear (Oalcutta, 1920*) 
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Arbitrary monarchy has no place in Zuhra’s idea of legitimate 
authority. “ The monarch who follows his own will, is the cause of 
miseries and soon gets estranged from his kingdom and alienated from 
his sabjects.” The result is a revolution in the state. This can be avoid- 
ed, according to his advice, if the opinion of a “ meeting ” checks and 
controls the actions of the king. The wise ruler should, therefore, “ abide 
by the well-thought-out decisions of councillors, office-bearers, subjects 
and members attending a meeting, never by his own opinions.”** 

Exclusive government by the one is also unequivocally ruled out of 
order in the Matsya and the Agni “ The Icing must 

not decide on the policies as one (i.e. quite alone).” (Naikastu mantrayen 
mantram.) The evils of such a rule are described by Kamandaka, * ® who 
as a writer of niti sdstra, is older than ^ukra. Even in Kautilya’a Artha- 
^dstra,^'' the Bible of imperialism, the council of ministers is an essential 
estate of the realm. 

Again, according to Sukra, it is not enough that there is a body of 
ministers in the state. Thqy must be powerful enough to control the 
king. They must not be merely the “king’s men.” “Can there be 
prosperity in a kingdom,” he asks, “if there be ministers whom the king 
does not fear?” And he defines “good ministers” as such persona 
“ whose control the king fears.”** Consistent with this idea is the theory 
that the rejection of the ministers’ advice by the king is tantamount to 
tyranny. “ The king who does not listen to the counsels of ministers 
about things good and bad to him, is a thief in the form of a ruler, an 
exploiter of the people’s wealth.” * ® 

But the legally constituted council of ministers, “the few,” may 
often fad to bring to bay an arbitrary Charles I, the Chow in Mencius’ 
story. Sukra has discussed such a contingency, and has found in the 
ultimate power of the people the only solution of such problems. Should 
the councillors have been brow-beaten by the king, “ the unity of opinion 
possessed by the many is more powerful than the king. The rope that 

is made by a combination of many threads is strong enough to drag the 
lion.”*® 

“ « ui. n, lines 5, 

Oh. 220, verse 87. 

“ Oh, 226, verse 18. 

** Ch. XI, verse 70, 

Book I, Clis. vni, IX, XT, 

” Ch. n, lines 168, 164. 

** Ch. n, lines 515, 516. 

Oh. IT, Seo. vii, 880-888, 888, 
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Logically, therefore, the Hindu political thinkers have been, as a 
rule, advocates of active resistance. According to Kautilya, the nemesis 
of tyranny is expulsion. The MahdhJiavata^^ justifies regicide on the part 
of the people [tarn hanyuh prajdT}), if the king is not a “ protector ” and 
leader,” but one who “ spoils ” or ruins and “ demolishes ” or destroys. 
According to Mann,” the king who through foolishness tyrannizes over 
his own state, is very soon deprived of bis kingdom, and life, together 
with his kith and kin. As the lives of living beings perish through torture 
of the body, so the lives of kings also are lost through torturing^ the 
kingdom.” And ^ukra-nUi’‘’‘ is as emphatic as the MakdhMrata 
in its advice to the people regarding the treatment of a tyrant. If 
the king is an enemy of virtue, morality, and strength, the people 
should expel him as the miner of the state.” And for the maintenance of 
the state, “ the priest with the consent of the pralriti (the council of 
ministers) should install one who belongs to his family and is qualified.” 

Historical evidences and legendary traditions show that these no- 
tions about the popular source of political authority were not mere 
copy-book maxims. The minister I Tin confined the sovereign, Tai Chia, 
temporarily in a palace at Tung, near the remains of the former king, 
“until he gave proof of reformation.” When Kung-sun Chow asked 
Mencius whether worthies being ministers might indeed banish their 
vicious sovereigns in this way, he answered : “ If they have the^same 
purpose as I Yin, they may ; otherwise it would be usurpation.’ In 
India, King BimbisSra” had to abdicate in favor of his son, because he 
had violated the law of the land. And an unalloyed democracy was 
the polity in operation during the first period of the Mohammedan 
Caliphate, when every “ believer ” had the right to be a councillor. 

But, on the whole, these theories of oriental political philosophy 
should be evaluated in the same way as those in medieval Europe. In 
the first place, as Mr. Figgis remarks,*® we are always in danger of 
reading our thoughts into the words of the ancients, of drawing modern 
deductions from non-modern premises. In the second place, such spe- 
culations cannot be wholly taken as the outcome or reflex of actual 
popular developments. The democra tic ideals of phi l osophers, the 

“ Book XIII, oh. LXI, S2. 

** Ch. VII, verses 111, tl2. 

** Oil. H, liaes I49-S52. 

« Memoiiis, Book ¥11, Farfc I, xxxi* 

BaaFs Buddhist ¥oL II, p» I®*®* ■ ’ " ; ' 

^ From Gerson to Grotim, p, SI, 
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wisLes of moralists as to the right conduct of statesmen, or the admoni- 
tions by sages and “ superior men ” do not necessarily indicate the 
existence of republican institutions. 

Not only in political theory, but in political development, also, 
Asia’s record is to a considerable extent parallel to that of continental 
Europe down to 1789. For all practical purposes, it is despotism, 
arbitrary, even when “ enlightened,” that has been the norm in the 
development of European polity. And the checks and resti'aints casually 
imposed on it by the assemblies have had no cumulative effect, except 
in England, in the making of constitutionalism. ll students of political 
institutions were less accustomed to read into past achievements the 
meaning of.the latest phases of popular sovereignty, they would find 
that the republicanism of to-day has really had no precedent either in 
classical or feudal Europe. And, if an unprejudiced investigation of 
a searching character were attempted in the field of Asian political 
institutions for the same periods, the effort would lead to a discovery 
of the “ doubles ” or replicas and analogues of what the occidentals 
have been familiar with among themselves. Political science would 
then recognize that, after all, Asia’s experience has not been distinctively 
“ Oriental,” but that, what should be assumed a priori, man has been 
fundamentally the same “ political animal ” of Aristotle, both in the 
East and the West. 

(c) The repullies {Qanas) of ancient India 

Republics with sovereign authority must have originated very early 
in India. Some of them survived with complete or modified independ- 
ence down to the fourth century B. 0. These are mentioned, not only 
in Buddhist and Jaina records, but also in the Greek and Latin litera- 
ture on India and Alexander, as well as in the Sanskrit epics and 
treatises on politics. 

The Hindus of the Vedic age were familiar with republican nation- 
alities. Among the Uttara Kurus and the Uttara Madras the “ whole 


** Bhys Buddhist India ; Jayaswai's “ Introduction to Hindu Polity/* in 

the Modern Beviewt Calcutta, May-July, 1918 ; Law% “ Forms and Types of States in 
Ancient India, in the same journal, September, 1917. Jayaswal’s ‘‘Republics in tbe 
.MaMbMratft, ” in the Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society (Bankipore, 
1915); Mookerjrs Fundamental Vnityf pp. 74-75, and Local Government^ pp* SI, SIB; 
Majumdar’s Corporate lii/c, 87-122 ; Lai’s “ Republican Tradition/’ in the Mod, Ben. 
(January, 1920); and the present author’s *^Gartas or Republics/’ in the same journal 
(March, 1920) and “ Republican States of Hindu India.” 

** Megasthenes’ Fragments, Journal of the American Oriental Baeiety, 
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community was consecrated to rulership,” in the language of the Aitareya 
BrdhmdT^aA* Such polities were called vairdjya, i. e., kingless. 

Republics are described in the Mahdhhdrata as invincible “ states 
in which the rule of “ equality ” is observed (sadrisdh sane . . j&tya 

. . Jtulena). “ Neither prowess nor cleverness can overthrow them ; 

they can be overthrown by the enemies only through the policy of division 
and subsidy.” 

The men who constituted the executive of such kingless polities 
were called rdian,** or kings. The title reminds one of the impression 
which the Senate of republican Rome left on the emissaries of Pyrrhus of 
Epirus. They described it as an “assembly of kings.” 

During the lifetime of Sakyasimha, the Buddha (B. 0. 623 — 543), 
the Sakiyas and the Vajjians were the most important republican clans in 
the eastern provinces of India. The territory of the Zakiya republic cov- 
ered about fifty miles east to west, and thirty or forty miles southward 
from the foot of the Himalayas. The population numbered about one 
million. 

The Videhas had at first been monarchical, with jurisdiction over 
an area twenty-three hundred miles in circumference. But they abolish- 
ed the regal polity, and joined the Vesali and six other peoples to form the 
powerful Confederacy of the Vajjians. The administrative and judicial 
business of the Zakiya republic was “carried out in public assembly, at 
which young and old were alike present, in the common mote hall. A sin- 
gle chief .... was elected as office-holder presiding over the ses- 
sions, and if no sessions were sitting, over the state. He bore the title of 
raj&, which must have meant something like the Roman consul or the 
Greek archon.” Besides this mote hall at the principal town, we hear “of 
others at some of the other towns. And no doubt all the more important 
places had such a hall or pavilion.”'® 

In the United States of the Vajjians, “criminal law was administered 
by a succession of regularly appointed officers: justices, lawyers, rehearsers 
of the law maxims, the council of the representatives of the eight clans, 
the general, the vice-consul, and the consul himself. Each of these could 
acquit the accused. But if they cons idered him guilty, each had to refer 

SMnti-paroa, oh. ovn, verses 80-82. 

»» Buddhist Inaia, pp. ’ta, « . 
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the case to the next in order above them, the consul finally awarding the 
penalty according to the book of precedents.”®* 

Buddha himself was a staunch republican in political views. We 
have the following conversation between him and his disciple, the vene- 
rable Ananda,” in the Maha-paTi-ntrhanci-suttanta ~ 

“ Have you heard, Ananda, that the Vajjians foregather often and 
frequent the public meetings of the clans ? ” 

“Lord, so I have heard,” replied he. 

“ So long, Ananda,” rejoined the Blessed One (Buddha), “ as the- 
■Vajjians foregather thus often, and frequent the public meetings of their 
clan, so long may they be expected not to decline but to prosper.” 

And, in like manner, questioning Ananda and receiving a similar 
reply, the Exalted One declared as follows the other conditions which 
would ensure the welfare of the Yajjian Confederacy : 

“So long, Ananda, as the Vajjians meet together in concord, and 
carry out their undertakings in concord ... . so long as they 

honour and esteem and revere and support the Vajjian elders .... 

80 long may they be expected not to decline but to prosper.”** 

It was not in a quietist’s manner that Buddha tried to realize his 
ideas. He was an active organizer. From the same text we catch a 
glimpse of his republican propaganda. He says: “When I was once 
staying . . . . at Vesali, at the Sarandada shrine, I taught the 

Vajjians these conditions of welfare.” 

These are three of the “ seven conditions of welfare” in the political 
philosophy of Buddha. And he was militant enough to maintain this 
republican creed even when pitted against monarchy. A jAtasatru, the 
king of Magadha, had been contemplating the annihilation of the Vajjians 
“ mighty and powerful though they be.” But Buddha rose to the height of 
the occasion and confidently declared : “ The Vajjians cannot he overcome 
by the king of Magadha, i.e., not in battle, without diplomacy or break- 
ing their alliance.” Had the Athenians a greater champion of popular 
sovereignty in Demosthenes when threatened by the “ barbarian ” of 
Maoedon ? 

Coming down to a later period, we find that it was with the powerful 
military republics that Alexander had to measure his strength in his 
Oh. IIjH. C. Eaiehaudhtiri’s " Liehohhavis of Vaisali, ” in the Alod. Bev. 

<Jttly, 1919). 

•‘Dialogues of the Buddha, Vol. II (translated by Rhys Davids). Seethe present 
author’s “ Boclesiastical Polity of Old Asia ” in the Vedie Magazine. 
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march through the Punjab and Sindh (B. 0. 326). The most important 
of them were the Arattas, the Kgudrakas, the Khattiyas, and the Malagas. 
The political constitution of the city of Patala, near the apes of the delta 
of the Indus, was, according to Diodorus, drawn “ on the same lines 
as the Spartan.” For in this community “ the command in war vested in 
two hereditary kings of two different houses, while a council of elders 
ruled the whole state with paramount authority. 

Arattas. 

Maurya when 


The republic of the 
{A.raqtrakas, i. e., kingless) came to the help of Chandragupta 
a few years later he commanded a successful crusade 
against the Greeks of the Indian borderland. 

The number of republican states during the second half of the fourth 
century B. 0. was large enough to draw the attention of Kautilya, the 
Hindu Bismarck. As these petty popular polities were a nuisance, 
obstructing the achievement of an all-Indian nationalism, the finaifoe 
minister advised his master, Chandragupta, to use blood and iron in order 
to exterminate them. The method of his AHiha-sastra is the same as that 
propounded, about eighteen hundred years later, in the Prince of Machia- 
velle, the first " nationalist ” of Europe. 

The republics were, however, considered by Kautilya as very 
valuable assets. “ The acquisition of the help of republics (gova) is 
better than the acquisition of an army, an ally, or profits,” ' * Before 
undertaking to destroy them by force of arms, therefore, the would-be 
dominus omnium or sarva-hhauma, i. e., imps the rialist nation builder, 
should, says he, make it his duty to win them over to the cause of a 
unified empire-state. And, of course, as the end justifies the means, 
Walpolian bribery and corruption might be freely practised. From the 
impeachment of Aeschines by Demosthenes, as also from the Philippics of 
the orator, we know that the “ Emathian conqueror ” liberally availed 
himself of the Kautilyan methods, in order to demoralize and subjugate 
the free cities of Hellas. 

The Hindus and the Hellenes were thus simultaneously marching 
along the same roads of political experience. And the earliest Asian 
republics had the same fate as the European. In B.C. 338, Philip 
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A few years later (B.O. 321), Chandragupta founded tie first eropire of 
a united India, and became ehakravarti, eMturanta, or s^rm-lhauma, 
the “ lord of universitas guaedum, ” to use an expression from Bartolus. 
The empire swallowed up the lesser monarchies which had reared them- 
selves on the graves of clusters of republican sovereignties. 

The earliest Hindu polity was, however, similar to that with which 
students of constitutional history are familiar in Homeric literature. It 
was the tribal organization, based on the autonomy of the self-governing 
communities. 

The nucleus of civic life was the assembly. The same Aryan in- 
stitution was called agora in Greece, eomitia in Rome, gemot among the 
Saxons, and sabhd among the Hindus. This assembly of the whole folk, 
variously called sabhct, samiti, samsad, samgati, etc., was the legislature, 
as well as the judiciary, nay, the army too. The temper of the people 
was vehemently democratic ; the village, or rather the tribe, was the unit 
of political life ; administration was carried on by public discussion; 
animated speeches must ; have been a characteristic feature of that society. 

In the Atharva Veda {e B.O. 1000-800), we listen to an almost 
modern harangue in the interest of political unity and concord ; 

“ Do ye concur ; be ye closely combined ; let your minds be concur- 
rent ; as the gods of old sat concurrent about their portion. 

“ Be their counsel the same, their gathering the same, their course 
the same, their intent alike ; I offer for you with the same oblation ; do 
ye enter together into the same thought. 

“Be your design the same, your hearts the same, your mind the 
same, that it may be well for you together.” 

Public speaking was cultivated as an art of political life. Members 
came to the salM with speeches well prepared. Success in the assembly 
was an ambition of life. In the following lines we catch an orator in the 
green-room, so to speak, making himself ready for the debate and 


may my lue oy no means Win tne uispute ; overpowering, over- 
coming art thou ; smite the dispute of my counter-disputant. .... 

“Do thou smite the dispute of him, 0 Indra (God), who vexes us ; 
bless us with abilities, make me superior in the debate.” 

Within the assembly itself there was keen competition among the 
members each to carry his own poin t. Each wanted to win over the 
** VI 04 (ed, and trans, Whitney and Lanman), Fide Zimmer's AlMndiaohea Leben, 
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whole audience to his way of thinking.* * Here is a demagogue praying 
for the effects of an oratorical hypnotism, as it were r 

" With whom I shall come together, may he apeak to aid me : may I 
speak what is pleasant among those who come together, 0 Fathers. , . 

“Whoever arc thine assemUy-aitters, let them be of like speech 
with me. 

“ Of those that sit together I take to myself the splendour, the 
discernment ; of this whole gathering make me, 0 Indra, possessor of 
the fortune. 

“ Your mind that is gone away, that is hound either here or her6~ 
that of you we cause to turn hither ; in me let your mind rest.” 

All these debates and deliberations in the assembly were but acces- 
sories to the principal end of Vedic life, viz., warfare and annihilation 
of the enemy. The Hindus of the colonizing period, described in the 
Vedas, were preminently fighters. Success in arms was the leitmotif of 
their songs, sports, rituals and ceremonies. And, as in the Teutonic 
polity, in the Hindu also “ war begat the king^” 

(d) The Vvedie Kingship. r 

We do not have facta relating to the exact historical origin of 
kingship amohg the Vedic tribes. But the extremely outspoken attitude 
and the general absence of restraint manifest in some of the “election- 
hymns ” indicate the essential equality and comradeship of the ruler 
with the ruled. Probably the will of the people had transformed the 
occasional leader (heretoga) for war purposes into a permanent chief or 
king. The Aitareya Bralmiauo.** is cited by Kashiprasad Jayaswal in 
support of this view : “ The Devas and the Asuras were fighting. . , . 

the Asuras defeated the Devas. The Devas said : ‘ It is on account of 
our having no king that the Asuras defeat us. Let us elect a king.’ 
All consented.” 

Once instituted, kingship remained elective for a long time. The 
inauguration of a king “ who has been called or chosen ” by the people 
is thus portrayed in the Afkarva Veda : 

“ Unto thee hath come the kingdom ; with splendour rise forward ; 
(as) lord of the people, sole king, bear thou rule ; let all the directions 
call thee, 0 king ; become thou here one for waiting on, for homage. 

“ Thee let the people choose unto kingship ; thee these five divine 
directions . . . . 


« Atharva Veda, VII, 12. 
“1,8,14. 
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“ Like a human Incira, go thou away ; for thou hast concurred ia 
concord with the castes (?) ; he here hath called thee in his own 
station. .... 

“The wealthy roads, of manifoldly various form, all assembling, 
have made wide room for thee; let them all in concord call thee.” 

The people not only elected new kings, but sometimes also restored 
an expelled king against rival claimants. Thus we read : 

“ Thy friends have chosen thee against them ; Indra and 
the gods have maintained for thee security in the people. 

“ Whatever fellow disputes thy call, and whatever outsider — making 
him go away, 0 Indra, then do thou reinstate this man here.”** 

It was in such an environment of popular ascendency that the Vedic 
king had to lord it over the world and lead his hosts, like Agamemnon 
against Troy, “conquering and to conquer.” The all-seeing sahM mad© 
it impossible for the one to monopolize all the functions of the state. 
The few, if not the many, still controlled the public business, as 
Tacitean eivitas and the early Greek settlements. Besides, 
had the greatest weapon in their hands — the power of 
posing the king.** 

Kingship became hereditary in India, a 
the Vedic right and practice ol election ** were not forgotten in sub- 
sequent ages. The tradition is kept up in the MaMlhdrata.* ' 
read in it of the election of ^antanu as against Devapi, of Pandu 
against Dhritaristra, of Yudhisthira as against Duryyodhana, etc. 

The sovereignty of the people maintained itself not only in the 
theoretical right of election, but also practically in the elaborate cere- 
monies which attended the coronation of the king. One of the incidents 
in the investiture was the pratijnd, the vow, promise, or oath, by which 
the king had to bind himself to the state. The pratijn&*‘‘ is thus worded: 

' « 4 , ^ ^ ^ ”■ : ~~ 

** Atharua Teda^ III, 8. Vide Baisu's 2ndo-Aryan Polity during the period 
Big Veda, The book has not been seen by the present author. See also 
pp,> 88-40,^ 

^ Satapatha Brdhmam, XII, 9, 8, 8 {The Sacred Boohslof Me Mast), . 

Jayaswars Rituals at Hindu Coronation ; their Constitutional Aspects, 

Modern Bemew, Calcutta, January, 1912 ; ‘‘ Ancient Hindu Coronation and 

Ceremonials,” in the Ind. Ant <1919)* 

Hopkins’ article in the Journal .o; the American Oriental Society, 

m 
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shall always regard the bkauma (country) as the Brahma <the highest 
And whatever is to be prescribed as law on the basis of statecraft 
follow without hesitation, never my own sweet will.” The 
made, the king was subordinate to law. It was, in 
oi a samaya *^ or compact between him and the people, 
me right of election did not become a dead letter in more historical 
times. In the second century A. D., Rudrad4mana* ^ was elected to 
kingship by “ all the orders of the people.” In the seventh century, 
Har?avardhana came to the throne through election by ministers and 
magistrates ; and the approval of the people was “ shown in their songs.” 

On the latter occasion. Premier Bhandi, “ the distinguished,” “ whose 
power and reputation were high and of much weight,” addressed the 
assembled ministers thus : “ The destiny of the nation is to be fixed 
today. The old king’s son is dead, the brother of the prince, however, 
is humane and affectionate .... Because he is strongly attached 
to the family, the people will trust in him, I propose that he assume 
roval authority. Let each one give his opinion on the matter whatever 
he thinks.”” 

During the middle of the eighth century, a commoner was elected 
king, in the person of GopSla, “ who eventually became the founder of 
the Bengali empire. The people wanted a strong monarch as the panacea 
for the evils of the “ logic of the fish ” (mdtsya nyciya), Gumplowiez’s 
Ijlaturprozess or the Hobbesian “ state of nature, ” i. e., anarchy. 

(e) Conciliar Elements in Hindu Polity. 

Since the establishment of the Maurya empire in India (B.O. 321) 
and the Tsin empire in China (B.O. 221), the constitutional story of the 
two countries has been more or less the same. With the fall of the 
Greek republics (B.O. 338), and later, with the conversion of the Roman 
republic into an empire (B.O. 27), Europe also entered upon the career 
of despotism, mostly arbitrary and absolute, until it received a strong 
blow in the English revolution of 1688, and was shaken to its foundations 
by the French revolution of 1789. But during this period the organs 
of public opinion were not altogether extinct. In Asia, as in Europe, the 

*• Ibid„l,XY'n, 17,24. 

*0 CSompare tlie signifloance of oaths in Carlyle’s Medieval Political Theory, "VoL, 
in, 89-40. 

“ Epigraphia Indiea, Vin, 48. 

**■ Beal’s Si-ya-fci, Tol. I, pp. 210-211. 

'* Banerji’s Memoir on the Pulae of Bengal, p, 4S. Asiatic Society of Bc^igal, 
Oidoatta. 
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voice of the people made itself heard, at least semi-constitutionally, in the 
affairs of states. 

The Vedic sabh& seems to have passed through four, not necessarily 
successive, stages. It may be said rather to have been the prototype of 
three new administrative bodies. 

In the first place, as we have seen, it was a ‘‘ direct democracy " 
of the patriarchal type, i. e., “ with its chief at the head as the permanent 
executive ” or king 

Secondly, it was probably such an assembly that constituted the- 
council of the vairdjya (kingless) polities. These two types must have- 
flourished side by side for a long time.. 

Thirdly, with the expansion of the tribe and clan in population and 
area, the primitive agroro of the whole folk must have gi’adually dwindled 
into the less numerous and hence less democratic council of ministers, i. 
the king’s' assistants or advisers in war and peace. The council of the 
witan, in the early English constitution, had the same origin and status. 

In this third form, the Hindu sahhd was a permanent “ estate,” and 
served the purposes for which the Champs de Mars and the Champs de 
Mai were but occasionally convened by the French kings down to the 
thirteenth century. This institution was for a long time synchronous 
with the second, and outlived it. 

And, fourthly, the Yedic sabM may be regarded as persisting all 
through the ages in the primary units of administration, the rural comm'®- 
nes, the so-called “ village communities.” Anthropologically, no doubt, 
these village institutions, no matter whether the lands are owned in com- 
mon or in severalty, have to be explained as altogether independent 
growths, as they are distributed'’* almost as widely as mankind, in one 
form or another. Nevertheless, these folk-moots do not differ in kind 
from the Teutonic, Homeric, and Vedic eivitas. Logically, therefore, if 
not chronologically, they may be treated as “ survivals, ” so far as 
administrative (as distinguished from agrarian) history is concerned. 

The patriarchal democracy disappeared from India long before the 
Maurya empire, and probably the last vestiges of the sovereign 


** Asakawa*s ‘‘ Contribijitjoiis of Feudal Japan to New Japan, in the ’Journal of Race 
Development^ July, 1912 ; Ashley’s Surveys Bistoric and Economic^ pp. 92-106, 147-X5I, 
152-156 ; Gomme’s Primitwe Folk-moots^ 20-69, and Village Oommunityj ^ Stubb’s^ 
Oonstitutional Eistoryf Yol. I, p. 54 ; Seebohm’s Fjfiglish Village Community^ 4S7-44X ; 
Maine’s Tillage Oommiinities in the Mast and West (ed, 1876), pp. 122-126 ; liowie ’0 
Primitwe Society^ pp. 383-395. 

** For traces of Hindu republics about seven centuries later than this date, see Smith’s 
Early History of India (ed. 1914), p. 286, and esipecially -' ajumdar, pp» 113-121, 
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republics were absorbed into it. But the council of ministers and tbe 
village community bave since then represented tbe conciliar element in 
tbe Hindu constitution. 

Tbe ministry was indeed of substantial importance in the polities 
of India. Not only tbe semi-mytbical “ great exemplars, ” like Rama 
and Yudbistbira of India, but tbe historical Obarlemagnes and 
Fredericks of oriental history also, are known to bave been greatly 
controlled by their ministers. Matters of public law could not be passed 
by tbe king alone. 

Tbe council of ministers is invariably mentioned as authority along 
•with tbe king in tbe royal grants with which we are familiar in Ceylonese 
inscriptions. * * Hiuen Tbsang tells tbe story of a Hindu minister who 
succeeded in checking tbe ultra-philanthropic quixotism of bis king. 
Tbe minister argued thus : “ Your Majesty indeed will get credit for 
charity, but your minister will lose the respect of all, ” because “ your 
treasury will thus be emptied and then fresh imposts will bave to be laid, 
until tbe resources of tbe land be also exhausted, then tbe voice of com- 
plaint will be beard and hostility be provoked. ” 

Similarly, it is tbe initiative and sense of responsibility of the Persian 
ministers that lay behind tbe splendid work done under the Abbasside 
caliphs of Bagdad in science, literature, material improvements, roads, 
canals, etc. 

The rural communes of India are well known to students of politi- 
cal institutions as more or less self-sufficient units of local government, 
through tbe writings of Sir Henry Maine, though bis statements about the 
“ communal ” character of land-tenure in tbe Indian villages can no 
longer be accepted in toto, in tbe light of Baden Powell’s detailed inves- 
tigations. 

Buddhist evidences furnish us with glimpses into village self-rule for 
tbe fifth and sixth centuries B. C, “ Tbe villagers united of their own 
accord to build mote balls and rest-houses and reservoirs, to mend roads 
between their own and adjacent villages, and even to lay out parks. And 
it is interesting to note that women are proud to bear a part in works of 
public xitility.”®* 

South Indian inscriptions of the tenth century indicate that, some- 
times, the general assembly of the village was divided into several com- 

" EpigrapUa Zeylanica, Vol. I, no. 9 ; Vol. II, no. 5. 

" Beal’s Si-yur-ki, Vol. I, p. 107. 

•• BuddkUt IndiUf Ch 
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mittees : (1) annual cQmmittee, (2) garden committee, (3) tank committee, 
(4) gold committee, (5) committee o£ justice, (6) comnaittee for general 
supervision or some special tax. There was no prohibition against wo- 
men being members.'* 

The mode of election to the committees was as follows ; “ The village 
with its twelve streets was divided into thirty wards 'the number of 
members is thirty). Every one who lived in these wards wrote a name 
on a ticket. The tickets were first arranged in separate bundles repre- 
senting the thirty wards. Each bundle bore the name to which it b^ 
longed. The bundles were then collected and put into a pot and placed 
before the general body of inhabitants, both young and old, in meeting 
assembled. All the priests were required to be present. The oldest 
priest among the present then took the pot, and looking upwards, so as to 
be seen by all people, called one of the young boys standing close by, who 
does not know what is inside, to pick out one of the bundles. The tickets 
in this bundle were then removed to another pot. After it had been well 
shuffled, the boy took one ticket out of this bundle and handed it to an 
officer called the arbitrator, who received it in the palm of his hand with 
fingers open. He read out the name, and it was then shouted out by 

the priests.”®® 

The rural communes have lived on till modem times, enjoying grea- 
ter or less autonomy according to the degree of centralization achieved 
by the rulers of successive ages. “ The townships remain entire, 
says Elphinstone, " and are the indestructible atoms, from^^the aggregate 
of which the most extensive Indian empires are composed.” He quotes 
Metcalfe’s report : “ They seem to last where nothing else lasts. ^ Dynas- 
ty after dynasty tumbles down ; revolution succeeds to revolution . . 
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the corporate bodies which the people hare always organized for the 
furtherance of joint interests. Such bodies have taken the character of 
secret societies for revolutionai'y purposes, religious associations as well as 
industrial companies, trade gilds and business corporations. The capacity 
of the Orientals for samillia (collective) work' is as conspicuous in these as 
that of the Occidentals in their religious fraternities, orders of knights, 
gilds of minnesingers and mystery-playwrights, craft organizations, etc.®* 

In China, the trading gilds were energetic and numerous as early aa 
the seventh century B. Some of the existing gilds trace their origin, 
to a remote antiquity, as far back as B.O. 1122.®* They have always been 
of “ purely democratic origin, without grant or license from the governing 
powers.”®' 

Collectivism in production has also been a regular feature of econo- 
mic life in India. As early as the fifth and sixth centuries B.C., we hear 
of srei^is (corporations) of butchers, leather-workers, fishermen, sailors, 
dyers, ivory workers, metallurgists, etc.®® Even the evils of modern capi- 
talism, of trusts and corners, seem to hav6 been experienced by the peo- 
ple. In the Artha-sdstra (fourth century B-C.), we read that the middle- 
men, the merchants, used to raise prices by:concerted action among them- 
selves, so that profits sometimes went as high as cent per cent.®^ And 
the socialistic legislators of the day were compelled to “ interfere ” in 
matters of exchange on behalf of the consumers.®* Kautilya penalized 
“ such large profits as are ruinous to the people.” 

Combinations for industrial and commercial purposes were important 
enough to have special mention in all treatises on law and polity, in 
connection with the regulation of wages and profits. The ancient gilds®*' 
had their heyday probably between the thii-d century B.C. and the sixth 
century A.O. ; but they have had a vigorous life ever since.’^® ^flkra- 


ChB^mhers' Mediaeval Stage, Vol. 1,55, Vol. 11, 111-115, 25S-262 ; Unwin's Gilds 
and Companies of London, 110-127, 267-293, etc. 

” 'Warner’s Chinese Sociology, Table II- 

Macgowaii's article in the North China. Branch of the Jounml of the 
Asiatic Society, 1886, New Series, Vol. XXI, pp. 138*102. 

** Morse’s Gilds of China, pp. 9, 12^ 

Buddhist India, Ch. tI. 

Banerjea’s Puhlic Administration, p. 271. 

Shamasastry's Chaaakya’s Land and Bovenne Policy/* in the Indian 
Antiquary, 1005, p. 56, 

Hopkins* India Old and New, pp. 160-176 ; Fick*S Sociale Gtiederung, 170-181. 

Birdwood's Industrial Arts of India, pp. 188-140, etc., cited in Anaada 
Coomaraswamy’s Indkiii Craftsman, pp. 842 (Note the references to the regaiation oi 
the hours of labour, unemployment, efee*).-"" ^ 
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niti makes us familiar -witk some of the old state legislation relating to the 
gilds : “ The leader or captain of those who combine to build a palace or a 
temple and construct canals or furniture is to get twice the share received 
by each of the others. The remuneration of a musical party is also to be 
divided according to this principle.”” About joint stock enterprises, we 
are told that “those who deal in gold, grains, and liquids collectively, 
shall have earnings according to the amount of their share, greater, equal 
or less”’’ 

But the Hindu gilds were no mere, monopolistic economic organiza- 
tions against which the state had to protect the people. They were virtuahy 
little states in themselves. They - had their own judges and judicial 
tribunals. We lean from Narada and Brihaspati that “ companies 
or corporations .... have the power to decide law suits,”’” And 
their position on the judicial hierarchy is indicated in the SuhranUi 

as follows : _ _ _ • 

“ The corporations will try the cases not tried by the families, the 

assemblies will try the cases left by the corporations.”’® 

The gilds were legislators too. The companies of traders are men- 
tioned by Manu^’ as law-making bodies, and he declares some of their 
usages in his Institutes. The customs of the gilds should be studied 
by the king, says ^ukra, with reference to the administration of justice. 
And on the gilds themselves their own practices were binding. All 
these customs and usages were recognized by the state, and thus con- 
stituted “ positive ” law.'® 

Further, the gilds were treated as representative bodies by the king. 
“ It is through their gilds that' the king summons the people or import- 
ant occasions. The aldermen or presidents of such gilds are sometimes 
described as quite important persons.”®’ And if there were disputes bet- 
TOppn flilds in their ccrnorate character, ihev fell within the iuriscliction 


Cil, iVj sec Vy lines 606-608. 

Y, 614-615. 

“ Legal Procedure. Vide OebeUr's Etudes stir le droit civil des Eindorcs^ Tol. I 
(Oil. on des Bocietes]., 

Ibid., Cii. I, Yerses 28-31. 

Jolly’s Lazu Boolcs, Part I, pp. 346-850, 

Ch. lY, Y, lines 59-60. 

” Oil. I, verse 118. 

Ch, J\% Y, lines 80-91. 

Ch. IV, Y, line 85. 

60 The ‘‘ corporation law ” relating to the constitution of gilds and public associations 
IB giTen by Brihnspati (Ch xvii, vexsos, 5, 10, 13, 15, 16, 17, 10, 22, 24). 

Buddhist Indian p, 97. 
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of the royal courts. “ The Lord High. Treasurer acted as a sort of chief 
alderman over the aldermen of the gilds.” 

Constitutionally speaking, then, these oriental semi-sovereign sarmihas, 
i.e., corporate bodies, the group-persons of Gierke or “ groii-pes pro- 
fessionnels” of Durkheim, have had much the same relation with the state 
as the “ gild merchant ” and craft gilds of medieval Europe with the 
borough administrations of Ghent, Cologne and Florence, or with the 
feudal barons, or with the king himself. The political immunities and 
privileges of the European artisans were, generally speaking, no other 
than the autonomies “delegated” to the and nigamas by the oriental 

rulers.®’ 

(g) Laisses faire. 

The liberties, personal and communal, associated with feudalistio 
disintegration are the inevitable concomitants of all decentralization. 
These have been enjoyed by the Hindus during almost every period of 
their history. 

Like the Byzantine, Carlovingian and Hapsburg empires of Europe, 
and like the Tang Ming and other Chinese empires, the Mauiya, Gupta, 
and Moghul empires of India were, except for short intervals, mere 
apologies for empires, if we strictly apply to them the test of Austinian 
sovereignty. These W eltherrsahaften were really the nurseries of home 
rule, provincial autonomy, and local self-government. 

It should not be surmised, however, that strong centripetal forces 
were wanting in India. From Sanskrit and Pali sources we learn, as 
in Radhakumud Mookerji’s Fundamental Unity of India, that the 
conception of pan-Indian nationality and federation de V empire was the 
permanent source of inspiration to all “aspirants” (vijig'Uu) to the 
position of the chakravarti or the sdrva-bJiaumd, i.e., the doniinus omnium 
of Bartolus. And more than one oriental Kapoleon succeeded in 

Brissaud’s History of French Public BaM), p. 253 ; Gross’ Qild Merchant, Vol. I. pp. 
105. 169-162, etc. Compare Brihaspati in note 80 and Birdwood in note 70. Vide Hopkins' 
India Old and New pp. 193-196 (jurisdiction of the gilds), and cspeeialiy aiookerji’s 
local Government, Chs. II, HI. IV, and Majunidar, Ch. I, See tlie jjrosont author’s “ Craft 
Gilds and Gild Merchants in Hindu Common wealths,” in Gioruale deyli Economist- i (Rouni). 

It should be pointed out that, in so far as contemporary political and soci.al philosopliy, 
e.g., that represented by Gumplowiee, Sohaefllo, Duguit, Figgis, Small and others, maybe 
said to have been advocating the restoration of the medieval gild organization and the 
correlated representation of economic and professional interests in the community, rather 
than the territorial and personal representation, the old Hindu srejfs and castes (varifas) 
can still acquire a fresh lease of life in the new niti phiiosopliies of young India. 

Pp. 70-74, 106, 108-111, etc. Vida the present author's “Hindu Theory of Inter- 
national Relations,” in the A. P. S. U. (Aug. 1919). 
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giving a unified administration, financial as well as judicial, to extensive 
provinces in Hindustan. 

Organization in India under tlie sarva-ihawna or chahravavti emperors 
was no less thorougli than in China under the Manchus. The census 
department of the Maurya empire, as described by Megasthenes and 
Kautilya, was a permanent institution. It numbered the whole population, 
says Narendranath Law,** as well as the entire live-stock, both rural 
and urban. Causes of immigration and emigration were found out. 
“ Managers of charitable institutions were required to send information 
to the census officers.” “ Merchants, artizans, physicians, etc., had also, 
under the city rules, to make reports to the officer in charge of the capital, 
regarding people violating the laws of commerce, sanitation, etc.” 

The centralization manifest in the collection of vital statistics marked 
every department of governmental machinery. The central government 
bestowed attention upon the question of irrigation even in the most 
remote provinces. “ Although Girnar is situated close to the Arabian Sea, 
at a distance of at least 1000 miles from the Maurya capital (Pataliputra, 
on the Ganges, in Eastern India, the site of modern Patna), the needs 
of the local farmers did not escape the imperial notice.” “* It is an 
open question if imperialism .was ever more effective in any period of 
European history. 

Ohandragupta and Asoka’s highest court of judicature" might be 
the model of the PoiVlsTncnt of Paris, first organized in the thirteenth 
century by Louis IX. The judicial hierarchy of the traditional law-books 
was also similar to that of the Chinese : “ A case tried in the village 
assembly goes on appeal to the city court, and the one tried in the city 

court goes on appeal to the king. ® ® 

In Moghul India, land revenue was assessed on a uniform basis of 
measurement. The France of Louis XIV, though about one-third of 
the contemporary Indian empire, did not possess this uniformity, in 

« Cf. ■Williams’ The Middle Kingdom, Vol. I, pp. 895-500. Tocquovllle’s adverse 
criticism oE the centralization under the cutcien regime (Brissaud’s Uistonj of French 
Public Lain, p. 398) would apply with no less force to the centralization of rural communes 
under the Kautilyan imperialism (“Ohanakya’s Land and Revenue Policy,” by Shamasas- 
try, in the Indian Antiquary, 1905, pp. 7, 8.) 

« Studies in Ancient Hindu Polity, Yoh I, pp. 106-114 ; see the present author’s 
" Public Finance of Hindu Empires, ” in the Annals of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science (Philadelphia) and » War-office of Hindu Empires, ” in the Mod. Rea. 

•' Smith’s Early History of India (ed. 1914), 132. 

•’ Law’s Hindu Polity, Vol. I, pp. 117-121, 

Narada, 1, 11, in Jolly's Minor Law Books. 



Oamhridge Modern Eistory^ Vol, VIII, ch, n, p, 40, 
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gpite of tlie centralizing ambitions and exploits of the grand monarque. 
“ On tbe eve of the French Revolntion ” there were about “ three hundred 
and sixty distinct bodies of law in force, sometimes throughout a whole 
province, sometimes in a much smaller area.” ** The administrative 
homogeneity of Moghul India was to no small extent brought about 
by the construction of roads which were maintained at a high level of 
excellence, both for commercial and military purposes. Tavernier, the 
French merchant, found travelling in India in the seventeenth century 
more commodious than anything that had been invented for ease 
in France or Italy.” 

But communication, conveyance, transmission of messages, transfer of 
officers, etc., howsoever efficiently managed, could not by any means cope 
with the area and the population, except for short periods under masterful 
organizers. The “absolute limit” of imperialism was offered by the 
extent of territory and similar natural hindrances. Even the best conceived 
organs of unification could not, under the circumstances, permanently 
withstand the tendencies to centrifugal disruption. No political orga- 
nism of a tolerably large size could therefore possibly endure, either in 
the East or the West. It is not a special vice of the Orient, as has been 
alleged, that the empires were ephemeral and that the kingdoms were 
in a “ state of nature.” Rather, on the basis of comparative history, 
it has to be admitted that, if the territorial limits and the duration 
of effective imperialism be carefully remembered, the oriental adminis- 
trators would not yield the palm either to the Romans or to the Franks 
and the Hapsburgs who prolonged the continuity of the Augustan 
empire by “ legal fiction,” 

A consolidated empire worthy the name, i.e., one in which influences 
radiate from a common centre as the sun of the administrative system, 
could not be a normal phenomenon anywhere on earth before the era of 
steam and the industrial revolution. It is this fundamental influence of 
physics on politics, that, more than any other single cause, forced the 
ancient and znedieval empires of the world to remain but bundles of 
states, loose conglomerations of almost independent nationalities, staten- 
hunden, cemented with the dilutest mixture of political blood. 

“ Regional independence ” was thus the very life and core of that 
system in Asia, as in Europe. It was the privilege into which the pro- 
vincial governors, the marTtgrafen, the local chiefs, and the aldeimen of 
rural communes were born. Their dependence on their immediate 
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superior consisted claiefly in the payment of annual tribute and in 
occasional military service. They had to he practically “ let alone ” in 
their own “ platoons.” Even the strongest “ universal monarchs,” such 
as Shi Hwang-ti, Han Wu-ti, Tang Tai-tsung, Manchu Kanghi, Ohandra- 
gupta, Sainudragupta, and Akbar, could not but have recourse to a 
general policy of laissez faire, specially in view of the fact that each of 
them had to administer a territory greater in size than the Napoleonic 
empire at its height.®® 

{h) lieform in the Comparative Method. 

No Gtrizot has yet attempted a history of popular institutions in the 
Orient. We do not know, age by age, and country by country, precisely 
to what estent the peoples actually participated in the work of gov- 
ernment. Archaeological researches have not been extensive enough to 
supply the details of financial and administrative history. It is not 
possible, therefore, on the one hand, to appraise clearly the organizing 
capacity of the oriental statesmen and rulers and, on the other, to check 
.accurately the democratic theories of the philosophers, with reference to 
the economic-political ikilieu. Studies in comparative politics must 
remain incomplete for a long time to come, for want of historical material 
from the Asian side bearing on the world’s primitive and medieval 
institutions. 

It is already clear, at any rate, that the nineteenth century generali- 
zation about the Orient as the land exclusively of despotism, and as the 
only home of despotism, must be abandoned by students of political 
science and sociology. It is high time, therefore, that comparative 
politics, so far as the parallel study of Asian and Eur.-American insti- 
tutions and theories is considered, should be rescued from the elementary 
and, in many instances, unfair notions prevalent since the days of Maine 
and Max Muller, first, by a more intensive study of the Orient, and 
secondly, by a more honest presentation of occidental laws and consti- 
tutions, from Lycurgus and Solon to Frederick the Great and the 
successors of Louis XIV, that is, by a reform in the comparative method 
itself. 

’See the present author’s “English History of Iiiaia,” iu the PolUieul Science 
Quarterly (Dceemberj l&lO). 

For which, indethe present author's '‘Fafcnrism of Young Asia,” in the Intermtional 
Jotmialof .Ethics (July 1018), “Hindu View of Life” in the Open Oouri: (August, 
“Oriental Culture in Blodem Pedagogies,” in the. 8Vhoo? ami ( April 14, 1017, 

Kew York), the “Influence of India on Western Civilization in .Modern Times,'’ in tiie 
Journal of Race Hcz/elopmcnt (July, 1918), and “ Americanization from the view point of 
Young Asia,” in the Journal of International Helations (July, 1919), 
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SECTION 5. 

THE DATE AND LOCALE OF SUKRA-NlTI. 

Oriental scholarship is only repeating the problems of the occidental. 
Shnte’s essay on the Eistory of the Process by lohich the Aristotelian 
loritings arrived at their fvesent form,^ has made ns familiar with the idea 
that the “ unity of style observable may belong quite as well to the school 
and the method as to the individual.” For, we are told, that it is ex- 
tremely doubtful “ if we have ever got throughout a treatise in the exact 
words of Aristotle,” — all his treatises being supposed to be works of the 
Peripatetic School. And in Gomparz’s Greek Thinkers ® we know that, 
historically speaking, the Platonic question has not been less knotty than 
the Homeric. 

The problem in regard to ancient India is in kind neither more nor 
less than that in classical studies. It repeats itself as much in the ques- 
tions of date, authorship, and geographical surroundings as in those of 
school versus individual, re-arrangement of parts, chapters, verses, and 
lines, interpolations, suppressions, and what not. Probably, so far as the 
larger world is concerned, the Mahahharata question has gained a wide 
celebrity, because of the great importance of this epic as the storehouse of 
Indo-Aryan culture.® But the most interesting feature of indology con- 
sists in the fact that we have a veritable “ Homeric question ” in regard 
not only to the Vedas and the epics, but also to almost every name in the 
different branches of literature. And, of course, among the new discover- 
ies, the problem of BhS.sa,'* the dramatist, is no more on the quick road 
to solution than the Kautilyans® question which, however, has been re- 


Oxford, 1888, p, 176, 

®* Translafeion from the German by G. Berry, London, 190S, Vol. IT, pp. 275-287. See 
the historical ti^eatment of tiie question of the authenticity of Plato’s writings in Zel- 
le'is Plato and the older Academy, 

® See the resume in A Prospectus of a Neto aud Critical Edition of the Mahdhlidrata 
undertaken by Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Poona (1919), pp. 21-24. 

Me Bhfisa, see Jacobi in the Internationale Monatschrift (March, 1913), Jayaswal 
In the Joninial of the Asiatic Society of Bengal (1913), D. R. Bhandarkar’s Ancient Bisiory 

(1918^ pp. 59 70 ; Levi’s Introduction to Baston’s French translation of Vdsavadattd 
(Paris, 1914), Barnett in the L B. A. (1819). Vide also the Mod. Eev, (1913)» pp. 
386,598. 

On the authenticity of Kautilya, see Jacobi in the Sit^ngshcrichtere (1912), or 
rather V. S. Sukthaiikar’s English rendering of the same in the Ind. Ant (1918), 
Mookerji’s essay in Law's Hindu Polity^ YoL I (1914), Jolly* Jacobi controversy in the 
Zeitsclirift de7‘ Bentsclien Morgenlannndiselien Gesellschnft (1814), and Keith in the 
I. B. A. 8, (19 i6). See also the Preface in Shamasastry’s English tianslation. - 
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ceiving greater attention. There is nothing exceptional, therefore, in the 
problem as to the epoch or epochs and locality or localities of the nUtsdra 

attributed to Sukra. 

We may begin with some fundamental considerations which must 
not be ignored. Machiavelli’s Prince could not be the work of an Athe- 
nian of the Periclean age, just as Germany and the Next War could not 
have been written by a Bernhardi of Prussia previous to 1870. So also. 
the Greek Bepvhlic and Laies could not be the outcome of a mediaeval 
Eussian brain under Tartar domination, nor the labor laws of Lenin s 
proletarian democracy have a place in the Be Monarchia of Dante. No- 

tions li.ke ttese are first postulates to the modern student of social pne- 
nomena, unless he chooses to ignore the conclusions of biology on the re- 
lations between the vital principle and the stimuli. Indology also can 
hardly afiord to disregard these axiomatic truisms if it should care to 
avoid the pitfall of dogmatic assertions about the dates and locales of 
anonymous and undated works in Sanskrit. Prakrit and the vernacu- 

lurs 

’ Following the lead of Eajendra Lai Mitra « and Prafulla Chandra 
Bay, Panchanan Neogi, in his Iron in Ancient India, J says, on the basis of 
the “ frequent mention of guns and cannon,” that Sukranttz ^could not 
have existed in its present form before the sixteenth century ; as it is 
historically established that guns were first used in Indian war are a 
Panipat in 1526, these having been introduced in Southern India, vtz at 
Goa (c. 1510) by the Portuguese. In tke Modern Beview oi February 1 Jib, 
Jayaswal remarks, while reviewing Ramanathan’s GnmznalJuskce zn An- 
cient India, that Sukraniti “ as we have it, is a product of^ the eighth cen- 
tury of the Christian era.” In the same issue, Pradhan, writing on King- 
ship in Swtaiti, ” concludes that the work must have been written 
some time before the fourth century A. D.” Oppert, who edited the text 
of Sukraniti for the Madras Government in 1882, is well known to nave 
been convinced about the authenticity of fire arms in ancient India. Ac- 
cording to him, Sukrantti, containing, as it does, long passages about ex- 
plosives and arms, ought therefore to have been a work of the pre-Christ- 
ian era. As a matter of fact, distinguished orthodox literati, who possess, 
greater command over Hindu tradition as recorded in Sanskr it literature 


■ - See the chapter on “ The Hindas, ” m H.'w. L. Hime-s Origin 0 / Artillery 
1915), pp. 74-86, in which the opinions of Mitra and Ray are accepted as against that 

of oppert. 

’* Calcutta, 1014, pp. S2-88. 
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than any of onr modern-edncated Indian or Eur-American scholars, da 
helieye that Sukraniti is, like so many other things in India, almost an 
“ eternal ” work — very ancient, of course— coeval, if not with the Vedas^, 
at least with the 

It IS apparent, however, that those who have advanced definite 
views, have depended upon single passages. Now, if the time-values of 
individual verses have to be admitted, the following conclusions must 
arrest the attention of anybody who has followed the hrgumeBts in Vol. I, 
of the present book : 

1. “ Literary historj' proves tbe Sukra flora to be pre-Islamic (there 
is evidently a printing mistake here, ‘ pre ’ having been dropped) and 
does not prevent it from being at least as old as Charaka. * * Tbe Suk- 
ra flora may be placed at any period between tbe sixth century B. O. and 
twelfth century A. 0. And if the incorporation and adaptation from Var^ha 
Mihira be admitted, both the Sukra flora and the Sukra authors (at any 
rate, the Eastern copyists of SukranUi) have to be placed after tbe sixth 
century A. 0.” “ 

2. “ The mineralogical section of Sukvaviti thus yields two fur- 
thest limits of chronology : (i) the tenth century furnished by tbe doc- 
trine of nine gems, and (ii) the fourteenth century furnished by the doc- 
trine of seven metals.” ® 

This latter limit is furnished by the mention of zinc as the 
seventh metal, the date of which has been discussed by Prafulla Chandra 
Pay in his History of Hindu Ohemistry. 

3; “ The pre-condition for fixing the precise ethnology of Tavanas, 

therefore, is the exact date of SukranUi which, for a long time yet, is 
sure to be begging the question.” ‘ * 

4, “The Tavanas and Mlechchhas have been different peoples in 
different periods ; * * and, until and unless the date of SukranUi is fixed, 
it is impossible to identify tbe tribes mentioned by the poets of th© 
Sukra cycle. * * * Or, perhaps in these lines, we have a clue to the date 
of the work, or, at any rate, of certain portions of it.” ** 

5. “As one of the most justifiable grounds for war (easus 
helli), according to the principles of international law advocated by 

*• Id. 1814, pp, ieO-161, 177. ^ 
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Sukrachfi,ryya, we read wLat may be compared with the cry of Sivaji, 
the Great Hiadu monarch of the seventeenth century : ‘ There are no 

rules about the proper time or opportune season for warfare in cases 
created by the killing of cows (lY, vii, 453), women, and Brahmanas.’ * 

It may be possible to find out the age of Bukraniti from the history of 
this doctrine of the divinity and inviolability of the cow as a corner 
stone of Hindu socio-religious system. The work must be attributed 
to a period not preceding the advent of the Mussalmans with their alien 

creed.”** , mu 

The analysis of “internal evidences” is not yet complete. The 

doctrines of Bukva'nMi, in regard to arts, sciences, morals, economics, 
constitution, finance, jurisprudence and international law remain to 
be attacked. The data available from these studies are likely to yield 
fresh evidences regarding the time of its composition or compilation 
and the place where the author or authors lived. 

Two considerations may be set forth at once. The first is that 
bearing on the time-value of the doctrine of thirty-two vidyds^^ and 
sixty-four kalds. Prima facie, it bespeaks a late insertion, because^ the 
idea does not occur in the earlier phases of the history of the Hindu 
classification of the sciences. 

The second consideration is that relating to the army organization. 
In the Bukraniti vte axe taught (IV, vii, 41) that the proper proportion 
of the infantry to the cavalry is as 4 : 1. Now, in the few details we 
have regarding the figures of the Hindu general staff, i' we never come 
across this ratio. But, curiously enough, this is the exact proportion 
advocated and established by Napoleon.^* And, surely, it would be 
quite legitimate for a sceptic to advance the view that if fire-arms came 
to India from Portugal, at least some milit ary ideas were imb ib ed by 

As all these extracts are taken verbatim from Vol. I. of the present 
book one wonders as to how Neogi has discovered (p. 34) that I was laboring in vain 
to explain away the arguments, ” or that I was eager to “ establish the antiquity ” of 

Jo the Kautilyan tradition which is maintained at least down to Kiimandaka, the 
. are grouped as a body of four or the qnadriviiim. In Kalidasa's Raghuvamsa 

fr^^o V), the number of sciences is known to be fourteen. Manu (Yll, 43) has five, Mallt- 
th f fourteenth cent.) in his commentary on Kai-jadJi-cJiartta (1, 5) mentions eighteen, 
\otes Manu for fourteen in the commentary on Haghu (V,21). The earliest mention 
Tsixtyfo’J' seems to bo that in the MaMbharaia (Kill, 1334). For all this, see 

^^r^in'k and Roth’s SaasJent-WarterhMcfi (under fcai« and vidijd.) The history of the 
Hindu classification of the sciences needs a monograph to itsolf, . , i 

” «• See the present author's “ War-office of Hindu Empires, *' in the Mod. lieu. 

„. Si A. Altham’a Principles o/ War (London), Tol. 1, p. 43. ’ C 
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tbe Indians from France of the revolutionary and Napoleonic era, e.g., 
by the Mar4th4s of Gwalior, from Commandant DeBoigne or by the 
people of Hyderabad under the discipline of General Raymond’s system. 
Nay, who knows if an ally and friend of Napoleon like the eitoyen Tipou 
of Mysore (c 1798), albeit a Moslem, but by all means an eclectic and 
pro-Hindu like Akbar the Great, were not responsible for the final form 
of the text in which Sukra came into the hands of Oppert and Rajendi-a 
Lai Mitra ? Poi*, not unlike the Japanese of to-day, the Hindus of 
yesterday may be credited with having been well up in the art of 
“ assimilating ” new ideas and thereby enriching the old. 

These are only a few of the considerations that merit careful 
scrutiny for a satisfactory solution of the Sukra question. It need be 
clearly understood, moreover, that the problem of place is as important 
as the problem of time,— especially with regard to treatises of the 
niti-sustra class, which are works, partly descriptive, historical, and partly 
also normative-Utopian, on economics, politics, and international relations. 
It is obvious that a statute-book, or penal code or gazetteer, compiled 
under the auspices of a Maratha vice-royalty in the Deccan or Southern 
India, could not be the same as that of Samudragupta, the Indian 
Napoleon’s executive council at Pataliputra. The “relativity” of 
niti-sdstras, whether considered as documents of Eealpolitik or as more 
or less idealistic works, must have to be a postulate in indology as a 
deduction from the principles on which the present study is based. 

The locale of Suhrantti has been discussed in several chapters of 
Vol. I. The main findings are recorded below : — 

1. “ The study of the directions and divisions of India, mentioned 

in the Suhrantti, leads to a textative hypothesis as to the home of the 
authors of the Sukra cycle. ® * and this is the Eastern.” 

2. “ Hence, by a process of elimination, we get the northern (as 
well as eastern) moist region, together with a neighbouring arid region, 
e.g.. Eastern Rajputana, as the natural habitat of the Sukra flora. ® ® 

The Sukra flora thus represents the Upper Gangetic Plain, Hima- 
layan regions as well as the humid deltaic and littoral sections of Eastern 
India.”'* 

3. “ The camels are to be seen wherever there are people rich 
enough to need and have a demand for them. The mention of camels 
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and existence of camel-corps, therefore, do not necessarily point to the 

natural habitat of these animals.”^® 

4. “ Just as in the case of minerals we could not come to any 
reasonable conclusion as to the authors of the Sul^ra cycle, so here also we 
have to confess inability to point to any geographical envircnment which 

might leave its stamp on the work.” 

Evidently, there are other considerations, e.g., those from the angle 
of constitutional studies which have to be weighed. hde it is not 
convenient for the present to go into the subject exhaustively, it ^may he 
appropriate to touch once more the question of methodology. In the 
first place,” as was stated in Vol I,“ “ the political history ^ of India has 
to be ransacked so as to give more or less complete pictures of the 
administrative machinery and economic organizations of the various 
empires and kingdoms of the Hindu world. And, in the second place, 
the whole field of Indian literature, both Sanskrit and verncular, has to be 
ransacked wide and deep, in order to discover socio-political and socio- 
economic treatises, and their contents minutely analyzed and elaborately 

indexed in the interest of comparative studies.” ^ _ 

In regard to the first point, the following observations will indicate 
how poor, notwithstanding the work done since the above was written 
in 1914, indology still is, in military, political, administrative, economic 
and fiscal history, so far as Hindu India is concerned 

1. Ss^miidniguptci, as ViiicBBt Sinith. states, was unktiown even by 
name to the historians,” until the publication of his hook in 1905. 

2. The achievements of the Pala and Sena Emperors of Bengal 
were matters of idle gossip until Eam& Prasad Chanda’s somewhat 
audacious statement of the case in the Bengali work, Qauda-Raja-mdU 
(1911), which wasfollowed by Eakhal Das Banerji’s Memoir on the Pdlas 
of Bengal \ldl5). 

3. Among the new facts incorporated in the third edition (1914) 
of Smith’s history, on the strength of the proof-sheets of Banerji s Memoir^ 
we read that “Dharma-pala and Derapala succeeded in making Bengal 
one of the great powers of India,” and (ii) that the Gurjara-Pratibaias 
of Kananj also were real empire-biiilders, 

4. In BangUr ItMsa, Vol. I. C' History of Bengal,” 1915), by 
Banerji, w© have come to know of another empire-biiilder, Chandra* 
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varmaB of Rajpiitna, in the fourth century. He was a contemporary of 
Samudragupta ; it is his name that remains inscribed on the Iron 
Pillar at Dehli. 

5. Again, it is only so late as 1918 that the subject of Hindu 
republics has received the first monographic treatment in tbe hands ol 
Majumdar. 

In these and other instances, whether monarchical or non-monarehi- 
cal, our information is confined mostly to names. As a rule, wealth 
of detail is conspicuous by absence. The institutional studies of 
Aiyangar, Jayaswal, Law, Mookerji, Banerjea, Majumdar, and D. R. 
Bhandarkar are brilliant as path-finders. But no comprehensive attempt 
has yet been made to approach the inscriptions from the stand- 
point of constitution and law, public or private. The present knowledge 
about India's constitutional development is too meagre to enable anybody 
to locate any treatise on niti in one or other of the epochs of government* 

The problem may be stated in two questions. First, were the au- 
thors of the Sukra cy'cle, whether state officials or private scholars, men 
of Pataliputra, Kanauj, Gauda, Vijayanagara, or Poona? Secondly, was 
SiikranUi compiled under the Guptas, Cholas, Gurjara-Pratih^ras or 
Pilas during the incumbency of one or other of the Hindu Napoleons and 
Frederick the Greats? Until and unless a satisfactory answer to such 
queries can be offered, the dates hazarded on the strength of single 
passages or sections are philosophically of hardly any significance, ^ e 
must be in a position to indicate the nexus of necessity ov historic causality 
between the doctrines of the treatise and the date (and locale) suggested* 
The work must have to be explained, in short, as psy'chologically related 
to the cultural perspective and constitutional 

If it is allowable to make any rash statements without a searching 
investigation, it may be mentioned that tbe technical terms in Snhrainti 
do not appear to fit in well with those used in the Pala and Sena ins- 
criptions. Nor does the treatise seem to be a product of Tamil politics. 
We know very little about the Gupta, Vardhana, Rastrakuta, and Chalukya 
administrative systems. The fragmentary details in the itineraries of the 
Chinese pilgrims do not afford much circumstantial evidence by which 
the works of Kamandakaor ^ukra could logically be interpreted as investi- 
gations of the period from the fiftli to the seventh century. 

Majumdar pp. 106 - 108 ) suggests that sec. cvii of the Sdntiparva of the Muhd- 
hhdrata was conditioned by the politics of the post-Kan tily an (post Matiryao) gana$ 
{republics), "-a signtfioaiit Mnt» 
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Anybody who is familiar with the historical style of the Chinese 
philosophers will have reasons to feel, we may remark en passant, that 
learned doctors of the standing of Hiuen Thsang were, in many instances, 
studying Hindu culture “ through Chinese eyes.” The India that was 
presented by them to their countrymen was, therefore, greatly colored 
by their traditional Confucian »= ideas. And further, howsoever reliable 
these reports may be in regard to objective facts, e.g,, the distances, 
buildings, roads, and so forth, their descriptions of India’s finance, war 
oflBoe, municipal administration, or judicial system, cannot possess much 
historical value, specially because the business of these scholars was any- 
thing but political. The fundamental difference between Megasthenes, the 
ambassador, and the Chinese missionaries of culture must be borne in mind. 

In regard to the second condition laid down above, it has to be 
observed that, just a few years ago, the political writings of the Hindus 
were supposed to be those found in the book of Manu and in the 
^antiparva of the MaMhharata. It was indeed the custom, even among 
Indians themselves, to treat the Hindu genius in the past as thoroughly 
unpolitical, un-economic, un-military, in other words, un-secular. But 
recent scholarship has gone far to establish that the alleged pessimism 
and other-worldlyism of the Buddhist and Vedantist philosophers, their 
doctrines of ahimsd (non-killing) non-resistance, self-surrender, etc., were 
platitudes, in which neither the S4kiyas, Yidehas, Yandheyas, Malavas and 
other republican gai^as, nor the Mauryas, Kus^ns, Guptas, Gurjara- 
Pratihiras, P4las, Cholas or Marfith^s ever cared to indulge, and that it is 
alongside of democratic upheavals, regicides, empire-building, Alexandrine 
digvijaya (conquest of the quarters), pax sarvd-hhaumica, extra-Indian 
commercial enterprise, and all-round expansion of life that the over- 
advertized theories of subjective metaphysicians should be interpreted 
and appraised. 

But, for the present, it has to be admitted that, although the 
investigation of Hindu political and economic literature has begun in 
right earnest, a really philosophical study, i.e., the analysis of doctrines, 
is j’et unknown. The problems of sovereignty, authority, justice, law, 
contract, obedience, resistance, and such categories of political rela- 
tions, remain wholly to be examined on the basis of the concepts, with 
which the niti literature makes us familiar. It is only when the tenets 
or doctrinal contents of these treatises on polity have been exhibited 

”• As an instance of Hiuen Thsang's reading conTcntional Chinese sentioaents into , 
Indian mores, see the account of the election of his imperial patron, Harsa-Vardbana, in ' '■ 
Beal’s Vol. I, pp. 210-211. ^ 
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in their psychological bearings that a genuine historical treatment of 
mto’stora would be possible and worth while. 

It will then be time for students of comparative chronology to 
assign texts to times and locales, hj “checking” the conclusions of 
literary history with the findings of epigraphy, numismatics and general 
archaeology. The disentanglement of the different sections of Sukm- 
nUi from one another, according to the time-value and place-value of 
its theories or institutions, will then follow as a matter of course,— perhaps 
on the lines indicated in Shute’s Essay in regard to the probable develop- 
ment of Aristotle’s Polities. 
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CHAPTER n. 

THE ECONOMIC FOUNDATIONS OF THE STATE. 
SECTION 1. 


Materialistie Interfvetation in Asian Philoseypfiy. 

Karl Mars’s Das Kapital is usually described as the Bible of tbe 
proletariat. But Croce, in his Eistoneal Uaterialism and the Economies of 
Karl Marx'^ calls him the Machiavelli of the labor movement. The reason 
is obvious ; for, if the Florentiae diplomat was pre-eminently the first 
among the theorists on the state to make short cuts with the “ pious 
■wishes ” of idealists and confine his attention to the analysis of EealpoUtik^ 
the German socialist, albeit a Hegelian, was the first to penetrate to what 
" society is in its actual truth.” The “ brass tags ” of social institutiona 
are to be found, says Marx, in their economic background. 

This Marxian emphasis on economics, if not as the sole key to human 
civilization, at any rate, as a powerful agent in social evolution, brings 
out the truth that the foundations of history are the methods of production. 
These are the conditions which give rise to class • distinctions, to the 
constitution of rank and of law, and to those beliefs which make up social 
and moral customs and sentiments, the reflection whereof is found in art, 
science and religion. 

Propositions like these, which may be taken for what they are worth, 
are the characteristic generalizations of modern and contemporary social 
philosophy.* But yet it is interesting to observe that, like the social 
contract theory, the organismic theory, and other theories of recent times, 
the theory of “ economic determinism,” “ historical materialism, ” or the 
“ economic interpretation of history, ” has been traced by evolutionists 
through medieval forerunners “ back to Aristotle.” There is no reason 
why archmologists and antiquarians should not find its germs, if they so 
desire, even in the TF orks and Days of the hoary Hesiod. 

In these efforts of historical scholarship to discover the fathers and 
great-great-grandfathers of Karl Marx, all that can be demonstrated, however,. 


^ Translated by 0* M. Meredith (N. Y., 1914), pp. 14-20, 118, 

» Of* 1. E. A. Seiigmao’s Economic Interpretation of His torn (H* T* Im 

H, '.B. ^ Barnes* ** Sociology Before ^ Comte, in the iwerfcaii /otinial of Sociology {Sep** 
temfoep, 1917), one may see some of the alleged ** aatielpations of ©haraoteristioailf 
modern dookinee. 
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® H. Chen’s Economic Principles of Confucius and his School (N. Y„ 1911). 

^ Vide M. G, cle Slaoe’s French translation, entitled Prolegomen es Eistoriques^ which 
forms Vols, XIX, Pt. 1, XX, Pfe. 1, and XXI, Pt« 1 of Notices et Exiraits des Mannscpips 
dela BihliotheqHe Imperiale (Paris, 1802, 1865, ISOS). Section III of the treatise deals 
with the topics discussed here. Gf. T. Hussein’s PMlosoiMc Sociale dEbn Khaldoun 
(Paris, 19l7)t 

* Vide Law’s Vdrttd'-^tlie Ancient Hindu Economics,” in the Indian Antiquary (1918)* 


is not that Marxianism, in its typical features, was anticipated by any of 
the “ materialists ” of the previous ages, but merely that sociology and 
philosophy of history were not devoid of an economic consciousness. If 
we apply the same methodology to Oriental lore, we shall find that, among 
such predecessors of the founder of an economic interpretation, the 
number of Asians is not negligible China’ can offer the economic teachings 
of Confucius and his disciples down to Wang Tang-ming, Islam can 
contribute such names* as Farabi, Mawardi, Nizani-uI-Moulk and Ibn 
Khaldoun, and India can bring forward its materialistic stands of thought 
exhibited in the dharma and niti or artha and vurtta philosophJ^* 

The physical basis of samithci., or collective life, is postulated by 
Hindu theorists in the very conception of the state as a seven-limbed or 
sapt&figa organism. Two of the seven elements in the body politic are, 
as we have seen, rastm (territory and people) and lios% (finance). It is 
the function of political philosophy to investigate these phenomena in 
their bearing on man’s corporate existence. There can be no nttisdstra 
or dandaniti which does not address itself to the territorial, demographic 
and financial problems of social groups. The economic foundations of 
the state have therefore received an adequate attention at the hands of 
all theorists from Kautilya to ^ukra. • 


SECTION 2. 

THE TERRITORY. 

It is in terms of daia or country, and not in terms of the tribe or race 
{i.e., the people^ that the state or political association is conceived in 
niti philosophy. This territorial concept of the nation is fundamentally 
distinct from the idea of the social group to be found in Homeric, 
Tacitean (Germanic) and Vedic thought \vhich is primarily ethnical. 
Nor does niti theory approach in any sense the so-called cultural, but 
strictly speaking the linguistic, basis of modern nationalism which has 
found its advocates in Europe from Mazzini to Lenin. The limits of 
the nation in Bukraniti or in Arthasddtm are not defined by the boundaries 
of I’ace, tribe, language, or culture. 
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^ukra’s nationality is thus the nationality of the Roman lawyers and 
Church fathers, of Aquinas, Bartolus and Bodin. And, accordingly, we do 
not notice in it. any notion as to the “ proper ” size of the territory, or, 
in other words, as to the maximum number of citizens desirable in 
a state, with which the Hellenic theory of nationality makes us familiar. 
In speaking of the nation, ntti writers do not then refer to the people 
in the plural number; they mention the land, the country, the geographical 
expression in the singular. In the next place, their political association 
is a country-state, and not a mere village or town. And, thirdly, the 
state of danrja-ntti is multi-racial and polyglot. They did not come 
to comprehend the principle, “ One language, one state.” The theory 
of smraja or self-determination, as they conceived it, was competent 
enough to harmonize, in a truly mediaeval or perhaps all-too modern 
fashion, the heterogeneity of a people’s interests with the unity of the 
statal organization. 

(a) The Hinterland. 

Ua-^tra, as defined in Siikraniti, comprises both “ immovable ” 
and “movable” things (IV, iii, 2). The territorial possessions of 
the nation including the lands, forests and mines constitute the 
immovable rd^tra, and the human factor the movable. And, for general 
purposes, the territory is divided into two parts : (1) the hinterland, 
the mofussil, the interior, or the country districts, i.e., the rural area, 
known usually as janapada, although in the Kautilyan sdstra the same 
term is used as a synonym for ^ultra’s rddra, and (2) the metropolis or 
capital, usually called rdja-dhant, but very often simply pzfra, narjara, or 
paltana, or even durga (fort). 

So far as the hinterland is concerned, fe^ukra (.1, 425-428} would 
recommend an area which is rich in the wealth of trees, plants and shrubs. 
The resources of the animal world should also be plentiful- The land 
is to be rich iii cattle, birds and other game. Tha statesman should 
see to it that the country offers splendid agricultural facilities as well 
The sources of water and the supplies of grains must therefore have 
to be quite helpful. The network of riv'ers and waterways is suggested 
as a matter of course. Nor must fodder and fuel, “ the grasses and 
the woods, be neglected while state-making is projected in a certain 
locality. The hills with their mineral and forest produce are also to 
be reckoned among its attractions, if a territory is to be considered 
suitable for a nation contemplating “ a local habitation and a name.” 



L Kautilya's ideas may be seep in tiie Arthaidstra, Bk, TI. eh, x. 


And, lastly, the area must naturally be adapted to comraeree by rivers. 
There is to be communication with the sea. The boats must be plying 
up and down, so that the place may be quite brisk with the movements of 
the' river craft. ‘ 

Of course, not all areas on the earth’s surface are provided with such 
ideal contributions of physiography, and not all capital cities in the 
world’s history have enjoyed in their mofiissil tracts the gifts of hills 
rivers, seas, and forests in the manner described here. But it is duly 
to be noted that, like Plato, Aquinas, More and others,. fulcra has here 
tried to indicate those geographical conditions,’ which, other circumstances 
remaining the same, are likely to further best the political welfare of 
a people, or, at any rate, their economic self-sufficiency. 

For administrative pirrposes, the janapada is to be divided into 
gramas (villages.)” A grdma, according to ^ukra (I, 386-386), is a piece of 
territory whose area is a eras' (.25,000,000 square cubits in Brahma’s 
calculation), or a little above two miles, and whose yield is 1,000 silver 
Jtarm ( = shilling, at the pre-War rate of exchange), i e., about 2.50 dollars. 
The half of a grama is known as palVl, the half of a palU as Jnind)ha. 
One-twelfth of the income from the grama is to be the salary of the- 
grdmapa, the village officer (T, 631 ; IV, ii, 251.) 

The planting of trees is an important item in ^ukra’s plan of 
grdnia- formation. And, accordingly, he devotes some space to the question 
of for’estry and arboriculture (IV, iv, 91-129). 

(i») The Capital. 

The seat of the central government, the rdja-dhdni, is to be 
“not very far from the hills,” says Suki’a. But the site must be an 
“even grounded and picturesque plain.” The shape may be that of 
the half-moon, a circle or a square. It must be protected by walls and 
ditches. And it must be large enough to be divided into gramas, i. e., 
wards or sections. The sahhd or council buildings are to be located in 
the centre. The city is to be provided with at least four gates in four 
directions. Wells, tanks and pools are to be constructed in different 
wards, and roads as well as parks to be laid out in rows The parallel 
lines of streets and parks seem to have been quite a popular idea, since 
inValmiki’s Ramdyana, the city of Ayodhytl, is constructed on this 
plan. 
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It is to be dotted over, besides, with taverns, temples, and travellers 
inns (I, 429-433'.* Altogether, we have in ^iikraniti the conception, 
of an extensive capital. 

In regard to buildings, Sukra, as we have just noticed, provides 
for the sahM or council-house in the centre of the city (I, 431, 484-499), 
and the palace in the midst of the council buildings (I, 435-453). The 
court and the sifpa-s4Zo or hall of arts are two separate establishments, 
to be located to the north of the palace (I, 455). To the north, likewise, 
or to the east, are given the sites for the dwellings of the ministers, 
councillors, cleiks and officers (I, 500-501). Sukra places the inilita-Ti 
barracks towards the north or towards the east, and follows a certain order 
in the allocation of space (I, 506-512). The people’s houses are distributed 
in all directions, according to “wealth and birth” (1, 504-505, . In the 
marketplace, stalls are to be arranged according to the classes of com- 
modities (1, 516). ■* 

Sukra’s details are quite full in regard to some of these edifices, 
public and private. He recommends definite measurements in certain 
instances. About the rest-houses for travellers, 'we are told that these 
are to be built strong and provided with tanks. The rooms of the houses 
are to be uniform and in a row. They may face the north or the east 
(I, 513-516). The city well is to bo uniformly deep, and should have 
its foundation one-lialf or one-third of its height. It is to be half a.s 
wide as high (I, 474-475). The width of the ditch is to be double 
its depth (I, 480). The wall, moreover, is to be provided with ndlikdstra, 
i.e., guns (I, 477) and with a system of well-built windows. And 
should it happen to be unprotected by a hill, the city is to be strength- 
ened by a second wall w’hich is lower than the main one in height 
(I, 478-470). Among the works of useful magnificence noted by Sukra 
none seem to be more inportant than the temples, and his treatment 
of temple aicLitectuie and sculpture is one of the most exhaustive in 
Sanskrit literature, comparable to that on painting in ehitrahh^am 
in the Tibetan Tanjur collection (IV, iv, 132-412). 

Ihe fixtures and important articles of furniture are also parti- 
culaiized. 1 he council-house is to be furnished with pumps or water 
spray, musical instrunents, fans for distributing air, clocks for in- 
dicating time, mirrors, and paintings (T, 496-498). Similarly, in 


Bhoja’s town-planning is different. Vide Yuktlhalpa-tam, verses 145-154. 

*, Of. Yukti, 158-167, for ideas in regard to the distribution of buildings on a city- 
map. See also KautUya, II, iv. 
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conneetioa- with the palace, we are told of mechanical instruments, 
pumps, spouts or other devices for raising and distributing water 
ijala~yantra\ or, otherwise decorating the gardens as ornamental 
tricks (I,. 436). The reference to pumps, clocks and other instrument- 
al appliances as well as to nulikdstra (guns) should indicate the age of 
these lines within approximate limits, were we in a position to define 
exactly the kind of insturments intended by the author. 

(c) The Arteries of Gommunieation 

Communication between the fiira and the janapada has to be 
maintained by well-built roads. And these should be protected for the 
comfort and convenience of travellers. Those who molest the travellers 
have, accordingly, to be carefully repressed (I, 629-630). The village 
police, for instance, will have to visit the rural lanes {bilhi) every half 
yama or hour and a half (I, 585-586) at night. And, in order that the 
roads may be maintained in good condition, it is suggested also that 
the sentinel should examine every egress out of and entiy into a 
village (I, 582-583). The physical eonditoin of the roads must not 
be neglected. Annual repairs are to be undertaken. Prisoners and 
bad characters might be inducted to do the work (I, 536-537 ; IV, i, 216, 
230). There is, besides, to be a road-cess as an item of public revenues 
(IV, ii, 258). 

An important link in the chain between the city and the eountiy 
districts is the series of inns or serais. One such rest-house for the 
convenience of traders and travellers should be built between every two 
grdrnas (I, 538-539). And these are to be under the administration of 
the village authorities. In the interest of public order, the guests at the 
rest-house will have to submit to all sorts of queries (I, 541-549). If 
they carry arms, these will have to be delivered to the master of the 
establishment for the night, but will be returned to the owner at day- 
break. The rest-houses may be regarded really as police booths, and 
the proprietor more an officer of the government than a private hotel- 
keeper. In any event, the roads being thus punctuated with centres of 
police vigilance may be expected to be safe for the honest citizen. 

Roads are to be of different kinds, varying in width.* The grdma 
may have a padyd (foot-path), which is three cubits wide, and a hitlii, 
which is five cubits wide (I. 523). But such narrow lanes are not to be 
constructed in the city (I, 527) The narrowest street in the city is to be 

*. Cl KaHfcilyaii roads in Bk, IT, cb. IV.. 
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ten cubits wide. It is known as mdrga. Such mdrgas may be cons- 
tructed in the grama also (T, 523, 5^). All these roads {fady&, bithi 
and mdrga) should emanate from the centre of the grama or the piira, as 
the case may be, towards the north, south, east and west (T, 525), 

The wiaest roads are known as rdja-mdrga {“ lung’s highway”). 
These are of three orders, 15 cubits, 20 cubits or 30 cubits in width {l' 
520), but may be built anywhere, ie., both in town and country. In tbe 
capital, the rdja-marga is to emanate from the palace in all directions (I 
619), It is suggested that in a forest of six yojancts (i.e., about fortyeight 
miles) the thirty cubit, raja-marga is a necessity, but the width of the 
road may be reduced according as the forest is less extensive (I, 528-529) 

fulcra has certain ideas in regard to road-engineering (I, 531-535) 
The roads are to be made like the back of a tortoise, i.e., high in the mid- 
dle, and provided with sewers on either side for the drainage of water. 
Bridges also are to be constructed wherever necessary. Tim houses in 
town or country should have their front side on the road, the backyard 
being relegated to the disposal of nuisance, garbage, and so forth. 

^ The durability of roads is suggested by the fact that rdja mdrgas 
are intended for the conveyance of marketable commodities (I, 522) and 
that gravel is to be used while repairing them (I, 536). 

The history of road-making in India should offer some suggestions 
in regard to the probable date by which these notions of material life 
may have become possible.*^ 


SECTION 3. 

WEALTH AND PROPERTY. 

The social significance of the distinction between riches and poverty 
is well-known to Sukra. In a wealthy' man, even defects are appraised as 
merits, says he, while even the merits of a poor man are treated as defects 
■ III, 3/0-371). Do we not often see really meritorious people having to 
dance attendance on men of wealth as mere menials (HI, 369) ? Nay 
through poverty, talent is compelled to prostitute itself and people have to 
become slaves of others (III 375). Further, the man without wealth is 
likely to be deserted by wife and children (HI, 363). And of course 
poverty leads to lunacy, suicide, and what not (HI, 372-374). 


For some of the parallels and eoDtrasts bearing on the territorial (and demo- 
graphic) aspects of the state, vide Plato’s Lmcs, IV, v, Aristotle's Politics, I, VII, Aoninas 

(in Little John, pp. 92-98), Ibn Khalcloiin, IV, V, Bodin, Y, I, More, 11 
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The relations between the ricli and the poor have in all ages produced 
two evil consequences in social order as thus exhibited in Sukrantti. First, 
there ensues an exploitation of the poor, howsoever talented, by the rich, 
howsoever worthless. And, in the second place, the world witnesses a 
wholesale demoralization and dehumanization of the poorer classes. But, 
although ^ukra is painfully conscious of this eternal problem of the human 
race, he is not prompted to write a More’s Utopia, in order to declare that 
“ until property be taken away, there can be no equitable or just dis- 
tribution of things, nor can the world be happily gov'^erned,” — a message 
of absolute communism which, probably attempted by Louis Blanc in 
1818, is to-day being realized in part in the proletarian democracy of Bol- 
shevik Russia, under the inspiration of the contemporary theory of “ class- 
struggle.” Sukra miglit have utilized the economic indifferentism of the 
monkish philosophies adumbrated by certain sections of Buddhist thought, 
as Plato laid under contribution the notions of the Cynics, if he had 
wished to advocate the abolition of private property. But, no, he becomes 
a champion of property with a vengeance. It will not be possible for a 
Pohlmann of the Orient to write a Qesehiehte des anliken Kommunismus und 
Sosialismus, in order to exhibit the communistic or socialistic trends of 
niti, artha or danda philosophy. Anti-propertyisra may be detected in 
some of the metaphysical strands of Indian thought, but it is the furthest 
removed from the economic conception of the political and social philo- 
sophers whose sdstras have come to light until now. 

(u) The Earnings of an Economic Animal. 

The first postulate of ^ukra’s social philosophy rather is that “ man 
is the slave of wealth, not wealth of anybody ; and that, accordingly^, 
one should always carefully labor for wealth, because it is with wealth 
that duties can be performed, worldly enjoyments assured, and salva- 
tion earned” {IV. 77-79). And this sddhand, i. e., Strehen or striving for 
wealth, is not to be intermittent or by fits and starts. Tli G UlOtliVG of 
this pursuit is supplied by man’s prospectiveness, L e., eye towards the 
future, I am to live for one hundred years and must enjoy life with 
the ease that wealth can command, — such is the optimistic attitude 
that Sukraniti recommends for the ‘‘sons of Adam ” (III, 356-359). The 
all-important question then is: How is wealth to be acquired? The 
means of livelihood are manifold, as ^sukra’s various, lists would indicate. 
But, in one instance, he suggests eight good ways and means.” These 
may be enumerated as (1) the learned professions, e. g,^ teaching, etc., (2) 
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government service, (3) the military profession, (4) farming, (5j banking, 
usury, etc, (6) commerce, retail trade, store keeping, and so forth, (7} 
arts and crafts, and (8) the beggar’s profession (III. 364-367). It has 
to be observed, however, that begging is not honorable, except in the 
life of ascetics, liermits and forest-dwelling monks (III, 554). 

f^ukra does not leave these occupations entirely to the judgment of 
the reader, for he furnishes his own estimate in regard to tbeir social 
importance and income. Government service is, according to him, a 
good occupation (III, 555). He is not unaw'are that service of kings 
is very intricate and cannot be satisfactorily discharged except by the 
discreet people. Government service is, indeed, compared to the religious 
ceremony of asidMra, in which a sword is placed between the husband 
and the wife, and is thereby suggested to be dangerous and difficult 
(III,' 559-560). The occupation of the priest is considered to be quite 
lucrative, probably on a par with public service (III, 556). Agriculture, 
which is said to have “ rivers for mothers, ” is of course a good occupa- 
tion (111, 552). Nay, anticipating the theory of the eighteenth century, 
“ physiocrats ” fulcra is prepared to assert that “ land is the source of ail 
wealth” and that “ it is for land that kings can lay down even their 
lives ” (I, 357-358). Again, “ wealth and life are preserved by men 
for enjoyment. But what avails a man to have these if he has not 
protected the land ? ” (I, 359-360). And, therefore, although Stikraniii 
recommends commerce as a good means of livelihood and would confer 
judicial and legislative sovereignty on commercial “ group-persons ” like 
srenis and gams., we are not surprised to find in it the statement that 
“commerce is useless ” (III, 557). Are we to understand simply that it 
is less remunerative than the occupation of the priest or govern- 
ment service ? Or, shall we take it to imply that commerce is not 
“ product! \'e ” in the genuine physiocratic sense, according to which 
agriculture is the only productive pursuit of mankind ? In any event, 
the modern mind need not feel rudely shocked by such a notion com- 
ing from the Hindu world, only if it cares to orient itself to the theories 
of “ unproductive ” labor in the history of European economics, from 
Aristotle to John Stuart Mill. 

The moral of ^ukra’s ehrematislike, then, is that one should “acquire 
wealth by grains, ” as one ought to pursue learning by moments (III, 
352-353). In other words, a penny saved is a penny won. The acquisi- 
tion is to be a steady and daily function, albeit only in paltry sums. 
And, since the distincion between memi and teum is essential in 
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Sukra s scheme of social polity, loan transactions, banking, laws of 
debt, etc., occupy an important place in Suhrantti III (380—386, 
400-401, 406-407 ; II, 623-624 V, 192-193). And a worldly-wise advice 
is given to the effect that the shrewd man should not desire wealth, 
e.g., by way of loan, of the person whose friendship he wishes to 
cultivate (III, 402). 

(6) Eight to Utilities. 

Juridically speaking, therefore, a command over wealth or the 
utilities and values, i.e., right to property, is the prime concern of man 
as a member of the organized society. The development of proprietary 
consciousness, on which i^ukra’s social organization is based, leads him 
automatically to analyze man’s relation to wealth in corresponding legal 
terms. According to him, “ an income denotes the bringing of gold, 
cattle, grams, etc., under one’s possession, in periods of years, months 
or days ” (II, 645 - 646). Expenditure, or consumption, is naturally the 
reverse side of income. With it is consummated “ the transfer of property, ” 
or the “ giving away of possession,” to others (III, 647). And this legal, 
or for that matter, logical division, is relevant as much in the domestic 
economy of an individual as in the housekeeping of states. 

Command over utilities may imply three different things, says 
bukra (II, 650-Col), hirst, the utilities may not be the full property 
of the party that happens to command them for the time being. These 
may have been placed with it by others as aupanidhya, i e., pawn or 
security, and will have to be returned to the proprietors some day. Or, 
these may have come into one’s possession as ydoliita wealth, ie , through 
begging, for instance, some ornaments, for the usufruct of which no 
interest has to be paid. Or, again, the utilities are but auttamarrjika 
wealth, i.e., the values raised by loan, in consideration of some interest 
(II, 652-655). In the case of all these three classes of, dija or income- 
the proprietary rights are nikhita nya-svdmika, i.e., known definitely to 
be belonging to others. 

Ihe .second relation in which a party may stand in regard to the 
command over values, arises when one happens to pick up gems and 
jewels in streets and public places. In these instances, the wealth is 
ajndta-svdmika, i.e., its actual proprietors are unknown. 
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across the suggestion or the slightest hint that land or “ real property ” as 
it is termed, is held in common by the people. We may infer, therefore, 
that “ village community” as a sijsteni of land teniite does not exist in 
^ukras’s economic consciousness. He is presumably an advocate of 
individualistic proprietorship. It may be observed en passant that, 
curiously enough, ^ukra has no place for the “ village community” as an 
organ of administration in his political philosophy either. 

The second consideration to which our attention is easily drawn 
-in the regulations relating to real estate is that it is not necessarily all 
ager puhlicus, f.e., state land or ” public ” property. Biikraniti deals with 
land as much as the possession of private persons as of the crown. The 
ownership of all lands does not belong to the state. The acquisition of 
sva-svatca in the pArthiva forms of values is nothing unusual tn the people 
in Sukra’s politics. 

This item needs a careful iuvestigatiou. It must be admitted that, 
according to ^ukra, “ not an angula (say, an inch) of land is to be given 
away in such a manner as to part with rights to it ” (I, 421). Gifts 
of land are allowable to persons only for their maintenance, but for so long 
as they live. And these are recommended for the construcion of temples, 
parks, and the dwelling-houses of peasants (I, 422-424). It might appear 
from these suggestions that in ^ukranili land is “ national,” i.e., cannot 
be owned by any private individual or association. But wo have only 
to examine some of the laws which ^ukra would have the state promul- 
gate, in order to feel that he tre.st3 “ immovable property ” on the same 
footing as other forms of property. Tims, in regard to sales and purchases, 
we understand (I, 603-608) that real estate has to observe the same 
conditions as cows, elephants and other animals, as well as metals and 
jewels. Land is a commodity saleable in the open market freely or with 
as much restriction as any other wealth. It cannot, consequently, be a 
monopoly of the Government. The transactions which consummate 
the sales and purchases Of lands are to be recorded in appropriate docu- 
ments, says ^ukra, with details as to measurements, values and witnesses 
(11, 617-618). These papers are known as hraya-patra. And it is be- 
- cause proprietorship in the form of landed estates is a recognized item 
in an individual’s inventory of sva-svatva or private values that ^ukraniti 
admits immovables in the class of pawns or securities that may law- 
fully be pledged by a party for values received and detailed in the ’ 
document known as (II, 619-620). . . ; , . 
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SECTION 4. 

ARTS AND CRAFTS. 

la tlie Monthly Heoiew of the Buveciu of Lahov (November, 
1915), tbe industries of the United States are classified into 273 
groups, under seven grand divisions. These may be taken to be a fairly 
exhaustive list of the occupations which diversify the economic life 
of one of the most industrially advanced peoples during the second 
decade of the twentieth 
“ pre-industrial 


century. The arts and crafts of the 
epochs of civilisation, i.e., of the ages previous to the 
application of steam-power in manufacture, were of course different from 
those of the present day, both in organization and technical processes, 
and were also by far less varied and numerous. In ^ukrantti, we are pre- 
sented with two different lists of such industries, and these may be re- 
garded to have been typical of “ medieval ” culture in Eur-Asia. 

. Sukra devotes his chapter II to the discussion of the personnel of a 
state. We notice that he is interested not only in the crown-prince and the 
councillors (23,140-214) as well as minor officers and servants of all grades 
(236'389), but also in those artists, artisans and craftsmen without whom 
the state would be deprived of its “ physical basis.” For,, economic self- 
sufficiency is not to be overlooked by a philosopher who is describing 
the parts of a complete and efficient saptanga organisation. The oceup,v 
tions which, according to Suhrantti, deserve patronage or encouragement 
from the political authorities, number slightly above fifty. Evidently, 
the schedule does not exhaust the industries that need such looking after! 

The different orders of industrials or working men are enumerated 
by Sukra without any attempt at grouping, and we need not try to 
classify them here. The list includes musicians and minstrels, dancers, 
ventiiloguists, harleauins, jesters, painters, and .sshpIi ntlioT. 
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of implements (401-405), weavers, leather-dealers, upholsterers, haber- 
dashers, those xvho winnow grains, those who fit out tents, those who 
manufacture fragrant resins and those who are skilled in the dressing of 
betel-leaves as chewing stuff (407-411). The professional musician also 
deserves “ protection ” as well as the prostitute (406). It is not clear, 
however, how the shopkeeper happens to figure in the enumeration as a 
unit, unless the commercial ” element is implied. Altogether, we have 
here a picture of the material interests the development of which is 
according to fulcra, one of the minimum functions of the state. 

The economic activities of the people in a state nmy, according to 
another schedule in ^ukraniti, be enumerated as sixty-four. This 
number is that of the kalas (or, arts and crafts) which gukra describes 
along with the vidyas or theoretical “ sciences ” in chapter IV., section iii. 

It must be understood that not all of these sixty-four arts and erafta 
are “industrial” in character. Nor are the vidyds (the theoretical 
branches of learning) thoroughly non-economic in social estimate. In a 
schedule of the ways and means of livelihood, i.e., of the economic 
functions of the people in the ukra state, one is, therefore, at liberty to 
include all the vidyas and all the kalas. The vidyds have been dealt with 
previously ; we shall now proceed to define the halds. 

Twenty-tin ee of the kolas are alleged to be derived from the Vadas 
Seven of these may be regarded as “ msthetic ” arts in a wide sense! 
These are dancing, playing on musical instruments, decorating and 
clothing ihe human bod^ , playing antics, upholstering, weaving wreaths 
and entertaining people in diverse ways (IV, iii, 133-140). As auxiliaries 
to the science of medicine, we have ten arts, e.g., distillation of wines from 
flowers, etc., surgical operations, cooking, pharmaceutical gardening, melt- 
ing and powdering of stones and metals, manufacturing products from 
sugarcanes, pharmacy, analysis and synthesis of metallic substanceB,mianu- 
facture of alloy and preparation of salts (141-150). Evidently, aB tl.ese 
chemical and pharmaceutical operations are not only economic in "a 
general way, buij.are also primarily industrial in character. Five arts all 
of military significance, are grouped under the science of archeiy. These 
include the methods of taking stands, duelling, shooting, formation 
of battle-arrays, and arrangement of animal corps (152-163) The 
Tantras give one art,— that on the various seats and postures in which 
one should meditate on the Divinity (165). These six kaWs, al- 
though .certainly arts, are, however, by no means “ industries ” or 
handicrafts. 
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The remaining kalds are promiscuously scheduled by ^uhra. 
But each of these, with the exception of a few, which may 
be characterized as rather “ social,” is a purely economic category, 
addressing itself, as it does, to the creation of values for the 
material well-being of the political organization. These kalds, numb- 
ering about thirty-five, constitute, like the ten medical arts, crafts 
or industries in the strictest sense of the term. While enumerat- 
ing them, it were appropriate to remark on the care with which ^ukra 
sometimes differentiates the “ process ” into which a particular manu- 
facturing art is sixb-divided. His sense of realism is perhaps nowhere 
more manifest than in the attention he devotes to the multiplication of 
crafts generated, as it is bound to be, through the division of labor. 

Thus we are told that the function of driving horses and elephants 
is separate from that of teaching them. Accordingly, we have here two 
different arts or occupations, implying two different classes of people 
(166). Likewise, does flukra recognise four separate arts connected with 
earthen, wooden, stone and metal vessels, in regard to cleansing, polishing, 
dyeing and rinsing (167-168). Leather industry is mentioned in two 
processes : (1) the flaying of the skin, and (2) the softening of the hides 
or tanning (180-181). The textile industry is represented by two 
arts: (J) The manufacture of threads and ropes, and (2) weaving 
(174.-175). Milking and churning are two arts (182). Architecture 
comprises the construction of tanks, canals, palaces and squares (169), 
and, of course, the drawing of pictures also is a kaU (168). Among 
the mechanical and chemical industries, we have the construction of 
clocks and musical instruments (170), dyeing (171), construction of 
boats and chariots (173), manufacture of artificial gold and gems 
(178), enamelling of metals (179), extraction of oil from seeds and 
flesh tl87), manufacture of glass vessels (191) and of pumps, tools and 
implements (193), construction of saddles for the animal corps and cattle 
(194;, strawplaiting and basket-weaving or cane-work (190), and sewing 
of covers, shirts and coats (183). Gems and precious metals give rise 
to several kalds. One series, relates to their testing (170-177), and 
another series to the making of ornaments and jewellery il79}. 

The pumping and withdrawing of water constitute an art (192) 
as well as the act of putting down the actions of water, air and 
fire (172). 

Plough-driving and tree-climbing are two arts of farm-life (188). 
Along the cleaning line are mentioned the washing of domestic utensils 
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and laundry work (18o-186j. The preparation of betel leaves for chew- 
ing purposes is another art in housekeeping (198). Shaving also is 
important enough to be mentioned as an item (186). 

Among the social arts, Sukra mentions nursing of children (195), 
entertainment of people in diverse ways (189), whipping of offenders 
(196), and writing the alphabets of different languages. Another kala, 
■ndiich can in no way be described as economic is, swimming (184). 

It will be noticed that, with the exception of ploughing, climbing, 
milking and churning, the four arts of agriculture and dairy-farm, all 
the economic crafts of SuhranUi are industrial, ^ukra does not conceive 
an “ essentially agricultural ” or rural state. His is the saptdgr'ia organism 
of diversified industries or handicrafts. 


SECTION 5. 

THE HUMAN FACTOR. 

Two principles for conditions of social well-being have already 
become clear in our examination of ^ukra’s political theory. The first 
is the importance of property, wealth, utilities and values. Command 
over the good things of this earth, or Jmveratd, i.e., the position of Kuvera 
(god of wealth), is, according to him, hundred times superior to all 
the merits a man may possess (IV, iii, 4).. This is the chief burden of 
1^'ukra’s social philosophy. The second great message of SuhranUi is 
the emphasis on the need of a state for economic self-suflSciency. ^ukra 
would have the people grow as heterogenous as possible in functions 
or occupations. Not only agriculturists and manufacturers, but even 
shop-keepei-s are to be maintained by the state if necessary. The king 
is advised to keep for the use of his people the tools and implements of 
the metal-workers, after having them carefully examined or standardized. 
He is also to maintain artists and artisans, according to need, and employ 
additional working-men in cultivation or menial service (IV, iv, 85-86). 
The developmental functions of the state are necessarily to be very large 
in ^ukra’s conception. 

(rtj “ Babarians''' and Qitisenship. 

The people in the ^ukra-state are, as a consequence, richly diversi- 
fied. And this diversification we have to observe not only in the matter 
of occupations, but also in regard to blood or race. Indeed, it follows 
almost as a corollary to the economic postulates of SuhranUi that there 
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is to be no discrimination against any race on the cjnestion of eligibility 
as citizen. As a matter of fact, the privileges of citizenship, whatever 
they are, are conferred by ^ukra on what may be described as alien races. 
And, in so far as h© admits all peoples to the rights and duties of the 
saptdnga state, ^ukra’s position is entirely different, not only from that of 
traditional Moslem theory, but also from that of the Greeks and early 
Romans, as an approach to the modern conception of the state. 

While discussing the data of ethnology in Book I, it was pointed 
out that fiukra mentions altogether seven “ alien ” races by name. These 
are Mlechchas, Havanas, Khavas, Asiiras, R^ksasas, Pisfichas and Ivirtitas. 
In regard to these “ barbarians, ” we are not furnished with much detail. 
But we are told that Kiritas (IV, vii, 28), a race of wild forest-tribes, can 
be enlisted in the national ‘militia. Similarly, Mlechchhas and Yavanas, 
the estra-Indian races of all denominations (Hellenic, Hellenistic, Persian^ 
Parthian, Afghan, or Moslem) are not to be debarred from holding 
commission in the army, simply because of race (IT, 276-280). In economic 
pursuits, in business intercouse and in property laws, the code for the 
Mlechchhas is the same as that for the indigenous Aryas (IV, v, 585-587). 
^ukra is, likewise, of the same opinion in regard to the Yavanas (IV, iv, 

No legal disabilites or disqualifications are mentioned in regard 
to any of the foreign or backward races. Politically speaking, they 
are on the same footing as the native-born citizens. The only marks of 
distinction are extra-constitutional. For instance, the Khaias are 
recognized by the social trait that they marry the widows of their bro- 
thers (IV, V, 9S). Likewise are the Yavanas to be differentiated from the 
Aiyas by their special theological system which, although believing in 
‘ God, is independent of the Vedic tradition (IV, iii, 124-126). ^ukra’s 
nationality-principle is thus a purely secular bond. It is a legal concept, 

binding diverse races, creeds and social polities in one territorial 
unit. 

Xhib constitutional neuti'ality of in regard to the blood or 

faith of the citizens, or what is the same thing, the legal toleration of -social 
diversities, has an important bearing on the question of the age of the 
^ukra philosophy. A theorist wdio is prepared to admit Mlechchhas and 
Yavanas to full citizenship, even to the extent of command in the military 
establishment, is evidently not writing for a people that is on terms of 
enmity with hated barbai’ians. As we pointed it out in connection 
with, the item Favam-mata in the history of Hindu sciences, the 
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tendency to assimilate and nationalize alien folks is tbe mark of a 
jurisprudence that is conceived in the milien oi sarm-lhaumia consolida- 
tion. It does not indicate a RealpoUtik of wai’ring nationalities, nor 
suggest the processes of a digvijaya (conquest of the quarters) which 
has not been consummated, but is only in contemplation. 


(h) Inter-easte Marriage. 


We shall now discuss the other elements in ^ukra’s demography, 
viz., the citizens proper, or the children of the soil. At the outset, we 
have to take note of the twofold classification of the population, namely, 
that into the ^ukra group and into the Dvijanma or trwice-born group! 
This latter consists of three social orders (cf. the tripartite division of 
Plato in the Repubhe III, the Brahmanas, Ksatriyas, and Vaii^yas (IV, iii, 
31). So there is a four-fold stratification of society. But l^ukra, with an 
eye to the actual facts of his times begins by telling a story such as Plato 
invents in regard to the “divine” origin of his three castes. The four' 
classes of ^ukra had been planned or created, it is said, by Brabm4, the 
highest God, “in ancient times ” (IV, iii, 21). The implication is that 
the socialsystem of “four orders” is a myth, and that those who are 
used to having faith in philosophical fictions are at liberty to accept the 
poetry, for instance, of the pseuclo-organismic Ihirusa-SiXUa (in the Rig- 
Veda) for the institutional data of some archaic period of community life. 
Sukra himself, however, is a realist and is a student of objective econo- 
mics and of concrete marriage customs. In his ethnography, therefore, 
the first assumption is that the castes are infinite, and naturally so,’ 
because of intermixtures, both anuloma and pratiloma (IV, iii, 22-23). 

And he has to say nothing for or against this phenomenon. He 
takes it for granted that in his state the males of the so-called higher 
castes are likely to marry females of the so-called lower castes {anuloma). 
It is not disputed by him either that the males of the lower castes may 
marry females of the higher castes (pratiloma). At any rate, such has 
been the “ history ” of marriages in l^ukra’s theory. And in regard to 
these blood-intermixtures, he would be guided by the principle that the 
social standing of the father establishes the “ caste ” of the issue. People 
should practise the dharma or duties of Brahmaiias, says he, if born of 
women married to BrAhmanas, of Ksatriyas, if born of women married 
to Ksatriyas, and of Vaidyas, if born of women married to Vaidyas 
(IV, iv, 09-70). It is strange, however, that l^ukra should contradict 
himself in the next statement, viz., that people born of Vaidya women by 
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Brahmanas and Ksatriyas sLonld be treated as Sudras, exactly libe those 
born of ^Mra women (IV, iv, 71). Bnt, whatever be the social position 
of the issue, thepossibility of marriages even between “ lower ” males and 
“ higher ” females is admitted (72). 

Inter-caste marriages, then, are valid in fulcra’s laws, and an in- 
finitude of castes the demographic basis of his state. When, therefore, 
he speaks of the sm-dhama (or duties proper to itself), to which each 
and every caste should be made by the state to conform (lY, iii, 15, iv, 
6, 82-83), almost in the manner in which Plato establishes the theory of 
“ virtues ” as the correlates of social status {liepiihlie, II, III, .IV), we are 
not by any means to understand that ^ukra is discussing the duties of 
his citizens in terms of the conventional four-fold group. Whether the 
social orders be taken to be three, like the Platonic “guardians,” 
“auxiliaries” and “producers ” (husbandmen and craftsmen), or four, 
as by a sort of legal fiction of poetic analogy it is not inconceivable that 
they might be so enumerated, or whether thej' be scheduled in figures of 
hundreds or thousands, fulcra’s conception of sva-dharma is quite compre- 
hensible as a system of social ethics. For it is none other than the ideal 
of “ my station and its duties, ” such as is being advocated in the Anglo- 
Hegelian thought of to-day. 

{a) The Civic Status of the SMra. 

What, now, are the “ functions, ” duties or virtues [Sva-dharma] of the 
different orders which ^ukra conceives to be appropriate to the station 
or position of each ? Let us begin with the alleged lowest member in the 
functional hierarchy. Such an individual is the SUdvMMma (lit. The 
worst of the i^udras), who is born of the wedlock between a lower male 
and- a higher female (IV, iv, 72-73). His dhanna does not virtnally 
differ from that of the ordinary ^udras. And what is this ? It will be 
clear if we try to understand it negatively, i.e., by noting the disabilities 
of his class. First, then, he is not a dvi-janma (twice-born) person. An 
individual is said to be re-born or born twice, who has some kind of re- 
ligious ceremony instituted for him after his birth. It is this cultural 
item to which a ^udra has no right. Secondly, the ^fidra is not entitled 
to perform religious ceremonies with the mantras or chants of the Vedas. 
To be more definite, he is deprived of the right of pronouncing the words, 
svadhd, svalid, vasat, etc. These are exclamations reserved for or mono- 
polized by the twice-born classes to be used while offering an oblation 
to the manes. In the place of these magic formultu, the ^udra is 
authorized to pronounce the word namas'm making adorations. Although 
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deprived of the right to use Vedic texts, he is, in short, to be content 
solely with the hymns given in the Purmjas, which are held to be less 
authoritative as religious scriptures. And, thirdly, if we are to make 
any distinction brtween the ordinary Sudra and the i^udr^dhama, we 
can do so by citing the passage in ^tikranUi, iox whatever it may mean, 
vis., that the latter is to perform his duties “ according to ntima mana- 
tra ” (i.e., only by repeating the name of god) in a manner “ inferior to 
to that of the i^udra ” (IV, iv, 73). Next, we are to understand that the 
^udra is on a par with the two next higher castes, vis., the Vaisya and 
the Ksatriya, in being deprived of the right to practise yoga (the 
meditation of Plotinus and the neo-PIatonists) and thus become a yati 
or sanyasin for the attainment of salvation towards the end of his life 
{IV, iv, 1-3). Put, equally with the Brahmana, the Ksatriya and the 
Vais^ya, the ^udra is privileged to be a hralimdaharin, i.e., a student at 
the beginning of his life, then a grihastha, i.e., a householder after 
marriage, and in old age to practise vinaprastha, i.e., retire from the 
world into forest. The Brahmana alone of all the social orders has the 
right to the chronologically fourth dsrama or stage of life, vis., YatL 
x\nd, lastly, the ^ddra is not allowed by Stikraniti to adopt the profession 
of begging. In this item, again, he is not inferior to the Vainlya and the 

Ksatriya ; for begging is the “ vested interest ” of the BrUbmana 
(IV, iii, 40). 

We have exhausted the list of disabilities to which the ^ddra is 
born according to Sukra, obversely also the corpus of privileges and 
vested interests enjoyed by the other classes in the state. All that a 
radical politician or social democrat might do. in order to subvert the 
principles of Sukra’s legislation, would consist in inaugurating four 
things. First, he would have to allow the iSudra to perform the samsJtdra 
or ritual after birth which denotes an “initiation” into life. Secondly, 
he w'ould have to throw open the study of the Vedas to the Siidra. 
Thirdly, he would have to legitimize the practice of samjdsa (towards 
the close of one’s life) by the Sudra, the Vaidya and the Ksatriya. And 
finally, he would have to admit the, se three orders to the right of living 
on alms. A Sfidra Emancipation Bill or, for that matter, a statute for 
the equalization of the castes, could have no other provisions. 

As it is, let us gauge the exact amount of disabilities from which 
the. ^udra. is to suffer according to ^ukra’s theory. From the standpoint 
of human liberty, it is axiomatic, of course, that any legalized or customary 
hindrance (no matter to the enjoyment of what little privilege) is objec- 
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Whatever be the “vital” worth of certain rights, as long as these are 
the marks of a social aristoci'acy, the class that is denied an access to them 
can reasonably feel that it is being wronged. 

If, however, the status of the ^ddra in the Biikraniti were subjected 
to a pragmatic analysis and tested by the standard of opportunities for 
the development of personality, it is doubtful if he is in an essentially 
ignoble rank. The right to beg and the right to practise sanydsa are 
certainly not very enviable rights. Nor is the right to have an initiation 
ceremony performed, while a baby, a very tremendous force in life’s uplift. 

The only serious obstacle, if at all, to the ^fidra’s self-realization, 
seems to be the discrimination against him in regard to the study of 
the Vedas. And yet, when one realizes actually what this implies, one 
wonders as to how far the ^ddra is doomed to a condition of intellectual 
blindness. All the sixty-four Jtalds are open to him, as well as all 
the thirty- two vidyds, with the exception of the three Vedcis. An individual 
who is admitted to the entire encyclopoedia of the theoretical sciences 
and applied arts, is certainly not incapacitated from the higher pursuits 
of life, economic, political, or moral, simply because he has no access 
to the Vedic lore. And what, after all, do the Vedas contain which 
can be rationally appraised as in any sense more worth while than 
the teachings of all the other branches of learning put together ? While, 
therefore, Zuhra’s limitations must be acknowledged, in so far as his 
theory, like the undemocratic philosophy of Plato, fails to rise to the height 
of absolute justice, consisting, as it might, in the formulation of a universal 
class-equality, it is not justifiable, on the other hand, to ignore in it 
the existence of the avenues through which the “lowest” individual 
can be educated up to the highest civic virtues and responsibilities. 

The Sudra’s claims to citizenship are on the same level as those of 
the other castes. He is not a helot, the slave or “ living tool ” of Greek 
theory. He differs, indeed, from the other members of the community 
not, however, as a legal or civic animal, but only in certain socio-religious 
rites and ceremonies. And, as in the case of the Mlechchhas, Khai^as and 
other “barbarians,” in the case of the Sudra also there is no constitutional 
or political discrimination against him as a member of the state. He is an 
integral part of the saptd'figa organization. So far as nationality or 
citizenship is concerned, Sukra’s theory of the diversity of dJiarma 
according to the difference in station, is thus quite of a piece with his 
conception of the multiplicity of races and creeds in a state. We are 
not surprised, therefore, to find that Sukraniti places all economic functions 
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and political ofBceB at the disposal of any individual who is competent 
enough to handle them. 

id) The Doctrine of Interehangeahle Sva-dharma (Functions). 

In ^ukra’s state, birth and social (or racial) affiliations are not to 
influence politics (I, 75-76). His sense of justice makes him an unequivocal 
champion of the dignity of manhood as embodied in the individual. 
He would not permit the civil life of the people to be prejudiced or 
affected in an untoward fashion by their caste considerations. “Work, 
character, and merit, these three are to be respected,” as we read in 
^ukraniti (H, 111-112), “neither caste nor familjf. Neither by caste 
nor by family can superiority be asserted.” Accordingly, in appointing 
councillors, e.g., the viceroy, the premier, the finance minister, the chief 
justice, the war secretary and others (II, 150-155), “one must not take 
note merely of the caste (or race) or of the family ” of the candidate 
for the office (II, 110). The same indifferentism to caste and “social 
standing” is adumbrated with equal clearness in the general statement 
regarding the qualifications of the councillors. “ Those who are versed 
in the arts of politics,” says i^ukra, “ those who possess intelligence 
and are known to be men of good deeds, habits and inclinations, those 
who are impartial to friends and foes alike, those who are God-fearing 
and devoted to truth, those who are not slothful and prone to anger, 
lust and cupidity, those who are gentle in speech and have the experience 
of age, are to be made members of the council, irrespective of caste ” 
(II, 333-336 ; IV, v, 33-34). The tests recommended are exclusively those 
of personal competency or fitness. 

In these general propositions ^ukra is, however, over-stating himself, 
for his indifferentism to caste does not seem to be comprehensive enough 
to include the f^fidra. All that he really means to say is perhaps that 
the councillor may be appointed from the Brahmana, Ksatriya or Vaisfya 
indifferently, just as the magistrates of Plato’s republic are to be selected 
from the “ superior-class ” exclusively. And we are to understand that 
the “^udra is never to be appointed to the highest functions in the state, 
even if he be qualified ” (IT, 859-861 ; IV, v, 27-28). Allowing, then, 
that ^ukra’s sense of justice is not more liberal in politics than in 
social regulations, it must be obserevd that, so far as the other three 
castes are considered, they do not represent three watertight func- 
tional compartments, but that the duties, responsibilities and virtues (i.e., 
smdliarma) of the one can be observed and practised by the others. Con- 
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stitutionally speaking, their standing is the same. The Vairfya, for instance, 
is not barred from discharging the functions that the Brahmana or the 
Ksatriya has a right to perform. This interchangeability of political office, 
in spite of the difference in birth and “ station, ” is a conception which 
the socialogist should not overlook in Suhraniti. 

The categorical negative against the i^udia needs further exami- 
nation. We may believe that ^ukra himself is to be identified with the 
person responsible for the liberal sentiments in regard to all castes 


which we find in the general statement of qualifications for councillor- 
ship. The anti-^fidra injunction has then to be ascribed possibly to the 
traditional thought on the subject which has been inadvertently recorded 
in the treatise. The inconsistency is too glaring to be explained, 
except as an instance of plurality in authorship. x\nd this is brought 
home to us by the consideration that ^ukra’s liberalism is quite manifest 
in regard to another aspect of national life, viz., in regard to the 
war-office. 

In the first place, we are to understand that a commission in the 
army may be conferred indefferently on the Brahmana and the Ksatriya, 
although preference is given to the latter. War office is not to be the 
preserve of the Ksatriya (II, 865). In regard to the Vai^ya and the 
^udra, one ruling is that they are not to be made commanders (II, 866;. 
But in the very next passage it is declared that the “ commander is to be 
selected from any caste, ” since the only qualification to be looked for 
in the candidate is valor. And, along with it, ^ukra states the general 
law that “ fighting is the duty of the four pure as well as of the mixed 
castes ” (II, 868). It is clear, therefore, tliat Stiln-aniii dees not seek 
to create fighting profession as the special calling, exclusive sphere, 
monopoly or preserve of a particular class, group or caste of the com- 
munity. This ruling is all-inclusive. The ^udra is not to be dis- 
criminated against, nor, as we have seen, is the barbarian. While 
discussing the qualifications appropriate to each office-bearer of tlie 
government, ^ukra has, of course, some attention to devote to tlie ques- 
tion of national defence. And he is of the opinion that tliose who are 
well up in political science, in the use of arms and ammunitions and 
in the manipulation of battle-anays, those who know how to organize and 
establish discipline, those who are not too young but of middle age, and 
those who are brave, self-controlled, able-bodied, always mindful of 
their duties and devoted to their chiefs, and those who are filled with 
the hatred of the enemy, should be made commanders and soldiers, no 
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SECTION 6. 

THE ORGANIZATION OF INDUSTRY AND COMMERCE. 

In the state conceived by S'nkra, we cannot then invariably gness 
the occnpatioii or profession of an individual by knowing tiie caste or 
birth group to which he belongs. For instance, as we have just noticed, 
among cultivators, peasants or agriculturists, one is likely to find not 
only ^udras and Vaisyas, but also K?atriyas and Brahmaiias (IV, iii, 36- 


matter whether they be ^fidras or Ksatriyas, Vaisiyas, or descendants 
of Mlechchas (II, 276-280''. 

Thus, as in council work, in warfare also fulcra is an advocate of 
the interchangeability of functions between all the castes. The state of 
Suhvciniti is peopled by men who, whatever be their birth connections, 
are to be qualified to discharge the duties of a member of the ex- 
cutive council, or of a soldier and military officer. 

We thus see that, in addition to the functions of begging, teaching and 
conducting sacrifice (IV, iii, 32), the BiAhmana can be a general, and, of 
course, a councillor too. He is also competent to be appointed the chief 
executive of the village government (II, 862). Nay, agriculture and 
farming are quite decent occupations for him (IV, iii, 37). Similarly, 
in addition to the functions of cultivation, cattle-raisng and commerce 
(IV, iii, 84), the Vaidya can be a councillor or an army officer. And 
on the staff of the village establishment, the Vaii^ya is recommended 
to be the collector of duties (II, 864). Altogether, then, we have to 
conclude that in Btikraniti, svadhai'ma or “one’s own duties” are 
thoroughly transferable in a most covenient manner and that, occupa- 
tionally or functionally speaking, the castes display a remarkable 
elasticity. 

If in politics, in warfare, and in economic avocations, the castes 
or social orders are so dynamic and so easily adaptable to new conditions, 
what on earth are these demographic groupings meant to serve ? ^ukra 
replies that it is only “ in marriages and dinner parties that consider- 
ations of family and caste are compulsory ” GI, 113). And this obser- 
vation is perfectly in keeping with his position in regard to the legal 
and civic status of the barbarians (Mlechchas). ^ukra’s nationalism 
is, as we have stated above, a totally secular concept \Yhich can recon- 
cile thousand and one diversities in social and racial viores with the unity 
of one lawfully constituted samtiha, a legal peraon, the sciptafiga. 
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39). Suhraniti is not by any means as rigid as Plato’s Repuhlie, in regard 
to the economic distinction between the “ producer ” class and the 
“ superior ” order. While trying to understand the organization of 
^ukra’s society in its material phases, we must not obtrude the notions 
conventionally associated with the stereotyped sta-dharma of the different 
castes. The sociologist must here be prepared for the phenomenon that 
the economic grouping of the functions is no index to the blood-orders 
or birth-relationships. These remarks are to apply as much to the 
“eight means” of livelihood (III, 554} as to the schedule of industrials 
who deserve encouragement by the state (IT, 390-411) and to the sixty- 
four kalds {IV, iii). 

We shall now discuss the organization of economic interests as 
suggested in SukranUi. No special remarks are necessary in regard to 
the indiivdualistic character of ^ukra’s material polity. The personal 
and proprietary basis of agriculture, manufacture and trade is the funda- 
mental feature in his ideal of economic functioning. He is not a 
“communist” as regards the clistribution of wealth. But, although the 
pursuit of happiness is left to the initiative and responsibility of each 
citizen in his own way, the ^ukra state is conceived to be the theatre of 
collective endeavors and organized efforts in diverse fields. In SukranUi, 
the citizens are exhibited as pursuing their individual worldly ambitions 
by clubbing their intellects and combining their brawn and bullion. 
Such capitalistic cooperation is manifest in farming, handicrafts, banking 
and commerce. All the economic functions of the society, in short, are 
known to be organized into soviets or unions, although, of course, the 
possibility of peasants, artisans, money-lenders and traders carrying on 
their profession independently, ie., outside of the occupational groups, 
is not gainsaid. These so vie tic or conciliar combinations fall into two 
main groups. The first belong to what may be described as joint-stock 
companies or associations. The second class of unions may be called the 
gilds. It is to be understood that, juridically speaking, joint-stock 
activity, whether in agriculture, manufacture or commerce, is not ident- 
ical wdth the enterprise of gild-unions. 

(a) Production by Oompanies. 

To take the joint enterprises first, ^ukra is quite afrare of their 
importance and prevalence in economic life. His state, therefore, is to 
take legal cognizance of joint-stock institutions. Accordingly, among 
all sorts of public records, we find in SukranUi the mention of business 
deeds. These are called sdmayika paira (II, 627-628), and are to be 
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drawn up when individuals combine tbeir capital for some business 
transaction This joint effort may be resorted to not only by merchants, 
as may be presumed, but also bj’- peasants (IV, v, 618). As regards 
merchants, joint commerce is specified in three classes of commodities. 
There may be companies of dealers in gold, or of traders in grains, or of 
merchants in liquids (IV, v, 614-615). Company transaction is also 
mentioned in a fourth enterprise. This consists in perpetrating robbery 
in another -a neighbouring) state, with the sanction of one’s own rulers 
(IV, V, 610-611). In addition to agriculture and trade, the joint effort 
is to be noticed also in the arts and crafts of fulcra’s territory. We are 
of the unions of goldsmiths who combine to make a work of art (IV, v, 
603-604) and of architects who build palaces or temples. The irrigation 
engineers may likewise be organized into soviets, so also the carpenters 
and upholsterers (TV," v, 606-607). Professional musicians have their 
own unions too. Concert parties are evidently quite familiar associa- 
tion in the i^iirka state (IV, v, 608-609). In all these combinations of 
capital, labor or talent, the general iwinciple of ^uhranili is declared to 
be that “ whatever is stipulated beforehand, must have to be accepted 
as binding ” and that the “ expenses, the labor and the profits” must 
have to be arranged according to the terms of the samaya (compact) 
which brought the company into being (LV, v, 616-617). ^ukra’s ideas 
in regard to the remuneration of partners will be discussed in the section 
devoted to the problem of labor. 

1,6) Gilds and Funetional Sva-rdja. 

But the production of wealth, in so far as it is brought about by 
combined, collective or corporate effort, need not necessarily involve the 
merging of capital, labor, or the material resources, in unitaiy associa- 
tions of the nature of joint-stock companies The producers, no matter 
whether they are operating their profession as isolated individuals or as 
companies registered under the law of samayiha patra, may still form 
thenielves into unions, soviets, corporations, communities or associations, 
for sundry purposes relating to the common interests of the calling to 
which each belongs. Such associations are the gilds of peasants, working- 
men, and merchants, known as sreuis (he., classes' in Sukraniti. To 
state, therefore, that Sukra mentions a sreyf, say, of musicians or money- 
lenders, does not imply that all the musicians or all the money-lenders 
of a particular locality are to be understood as forming membei-s of one 
joint company of money-lenders. It is implied simply that the h'ev.i or 
gild frames certain rules and regulations of the profession which all 
13 ^ 
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its members, whether individuals or groups, consider to be binding upon 
themselves in their business capacity. The ol SukranUi can thus 

be easily identified with the gild of medieval European polity. It must 
not, however, be confounded with the gild advocated by the present-day 
theorists of “ gild socialism,” accoi-ding to whom, as in Cole’s Self-govern- 
ment in Industry and Labour in the Gommonwealth, the gilds are to be 
organizations exclusively of working-men entrusted with the function of 
directing production undisturbed by “employers” or “capitalists.” 

In the fulcra state, the gilds are expected to be rather large in number. 
The legislator has therefore to take into consideration the cases that are 
likely to arise out of the disputes of these “ group-persons ” (IV, v, 517). 
SuZa’ahiti offei'S, accordingly, suggestions as to how the legal adjudica- 
tion of coi’porational affairs is to be transacted. We are told that wit- 
nesses, documents as well as possession are the three classes of evidence 
to be utilized by the . court of justice (520). In regard to witnesses, 
however, it is mentioned in a special clause that no evidence should be 
treated as valid which comes from a person who bears prejudice against 
the sreu'ts or vargas (382 j. fulcra’s solicitation for the “ interest groups,” 
the “ groupes professionnels'' of Uurkheim, is thus cjuite clear. 

is not content, however, with merely assuring a position of 
legal security to these economic or occupational groujD-persons. His 
conception of the functional organization of society leads him to advocate 
for the h'en'U a substantial share in the political administration of his 
state. In Sukraniti, the state resolves itself by this process virtually into 
an association of imperia ih imperio, i.e., a union of lesser corporations 
almost in the manner in which Gierke and Figgis would desire the 
modern state to do. Like Althresius, ^ukra may then be regarded as an 
exponent of the decentralized state, embodying the principle of functional 
sm-rdja (self-rule) which, as is well known, was a fact of medieval Eur- 
Asian polity and has obtained forceful advocacy over again in recent 
times, in the theories of Gumplowiez, Ratzenhofer, Uurkheim and 
Duguit [But see section 10 (e)]. It has to be remarked, however, that, 
although the theoiy of an all-powerful and centralized political machinery 
is thus avoided, b'ukra does not contemplate the total negation of the 
state as desired by the “ Syndicalists ” of today. 

The imperium in imperio exercised by the h-enis is primarily two- 
fold : (1) legislative and .2) judicial. In regard to the legislative autono- 
my, we are told that the customs or laws of “ corporations ” are among 
the numerous other usages of the land which the state must have to 
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observe (IV, V, 89-91). We are to understand that such law-making is 
practised by cultivators, artisans, artists, money-lenders, dancers, ascetics, 
and even robbers (IV, v, 35-30), all of whom are known to have gilds of 
their oicn. Secondly, in regard to adjudication, i^ukra is of opinion that 
the disputes of gilds are to be set right by themselves {Ihid). It is said, 
however, that their competency as judicial tribunals does not extend to 
the cases of robbery (57-58). The position of th . gild courts in the hier- 
archical organization of justice is designed in SukranUi in the following 
terms : “ The srerj.is will try the cases not tried by the hulas (families), 
the gaiias will try the cases left by the srenis, and the officers will try the 
eases not decided by the gams" (59-60). In ^ukra’s conception, the state 
is thus the final arbiter of justice, and the svaraja or autonomy of the 
communal courts, viz., the three successively higher bodies, the hula, the 
sreui and the gatjta, is not absolute or unconditioned. 

Of these three entities, the lowest in the rung, the hula, seems to 
represent kinship by blood. The intermediate, the sreyi, is the com- 
munity of persons who, although belonging to different families or 
tribes, are united by a common occupation or profession. And the 
highest, tiie gana, is presumably the ‘piiga of other theorists, which 
embodies the local or territorial principle. In other words, the'gfaya- 
court is the court of the town or the village, the munieipium, which is an 
association of people who live within the same geographical boundaries, 
but belong to diverse tribes and follow varied economic pursuits. 


SECTION 7. 

THE PEOBLEM OF LABOR. 

The social economics of Suhraniti tends thus to endow the agri- 
cultural soviets, industrial groups, and commercial companies with the 
function of the political organi.sra. While in Bukra’s state the economic 
institution, such as gilds, virtually become miniature states in themselves, 
with an administrative svaraja of greater or less degree, we find, on the 
other hand, indications in his theory which point to the functioning of 
the state itself in an economic capacity. This economic functioning of 
the saptahga is, however, to be more indirect than direct. We are not 

* For recent tendencies in the theory of the reUtions between eoonomio fanetions 
and political sovereignty, vide Gide Rist's Historij of Sconomie Doctrines (London, 
1915), pp. 480-4S2, 682 006 ; 0. E. Gehlke's Emile Durkheim’s Ooutribntlons to Sociological 
Theory (New York, 1916), 163-178 ; B. Barker's Political Thought in England from Spencer 
to the Present Day (New York, 1915), pp. 173-18'i ; A. E. Bentley’s Process of Government 
(Chicago, 1008), pp. 206-222, 263-264 ; H. I. Laski’s Authority in the Modern State 
(New York, 1917); and Studies in the Problem of Sovereignty (1818). 
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if the state is actually to undertake cultivation, industries or trade as 
>rietor or capitalist. But that it is to encourage, “ protect, ” and by 
neans promote the creation of utilities in diverse ways follows, 
e have seen, from the schedule of artisans and craftsmen whom fiulcia 
mmends as deserving public employment (II, 300-4111 State 
tervention ” in the material pursuits of the people, is an unquestioned 
im of the economic teachings ol Suhraniti. A position which may , 
:ed, be regarded, notwithstanding the “ theories ” of laissez-fairo 
osophers, as an almost univei’sal attitude of practical statemonship 
world over from the earliest times. In the current shibboleths 
o-daj% f^ukra will have to be described as an exponent of German 
ate socialism, ” or, what is the same thing, as Gide and Hist suggest 
lion- TJistnrn of m.onomia Doctrines, of the “ soldarism ” of French 
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to offer cl)aiices or liopes of economic uplift. “ Direct action ” will also 
lead tlie ill-paid working-men to seek opportunities in legal insecurity 
and political turmoil. They will loot the government treasury and rob 
the privileged classes of their wealth (808). 

^Vhat, then, is to be done in order to avoid or mitigate this class 
struggle ? gukra suggests a “ minimum wage.” A contemporary radical 
will probably retort that, oven with this shift, mankind will inevitably be 
driven down to what Belloc calls the “ Servile State.” But i^ukra’s 
economics is not deep or penetrating enough for that phase of the poverty 
problem. It is remarkable that he should be thoughtful enough to define 
minimum wage as consisting in that amount of remuneration by which 
the worker m;iy maintain those who are his compulsory charges ” {805- 
806.i. It is in this idea of the compulsory charges that we are to seek 
Sukra’s conception of the rights of man as an economic animal, and, as 
a corollary, his theory of social justice. 

This certainly is a large order. The compulsory charges of an 
earning man, according to Buliranlii, are the wife, the step-mother, the 
mother, the daughter, the father, the widowed daughter, the childless 
sister, the aunt, the brother’s wife, the father’s or mother’s sister, the 
grandfather, the childless' teacher, the father-in-law, the uncle, the 
grandson who is parentless, the brother, and the sister’s son. “ Eren 
under adverse ciicurastances ” we are told that these members sbould 
be maintained (III, 243-248). And in times of prosperity, one sliould 
maintain the . families of both parents, friends, wife’s family, and of 
course, the attendants, servants and maid-servanls (ill, 241)-2o0). Nay 
one should maintain also the deformed, the stranger, tiie poor and the 
helpless {25l!. One wonders if &*ukra is projecting the family budget for 
•in Utopia! There is a limit to the size of a joint family, even under 
the conditions of “pre-industrial” civilization. We need not, at any 
rate, take tliis enumeration at its face-value, but may still believe that 
the “ minimum family ” to be maintained by f^ukra’s “ minimum wage, ” 
i.s by all means larger than the “ hypothetical ” family of four or five 
recognized by modern theorists, who construct working-men's budgets 
under the inspiration of Le Way and Engel. 

The generally high standard of living recommended in ^ukraniti 
is to be guessed from another statement in the chapter on the mores, 
common to the ruling classes and the people. That house shines, says 
i^ukra, “ which has many members, lamps, cows, and j'oung ones ” (III, 
481-482). The economic burdens of the master of an ideal hGusehoId 
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are thus heavy, t^ukra’s standard of life does not imply only food, 
clothing and slielter. Among the various conditions without which a 
“ person is either one who has attained salvation or a rogue or a beast in 
the form of a man,” there is mentioned the delight in learning, in gods, 
in fine arts, in music, and in literature (HI, 493-496;. These, then, are 
the cultural items in the “ consumption ” schedule of a family. In the 
same connection, the following observation of t^ukra acquires an important 
significance : “ One should ever be prepared to undertake travels, attend 
royal courts, study the sastra-9, watch prostitutes and make friends with 
the learned (ill, 260-261,). The educational influence of each item is 
discussed in succession t264-276;. It is interesting to note from what - 
angle finds a place for the profession of the prostitute among 

the subjects of study. ” The prostitute taes other people’s money, but 
does not become their slave ; rather, on the contrary, she is clever enough 
to overpower them.” Exactly in the same manner, advises ^ukra, one 
should avoid falling under any person’s authority, but try by all means to 
have the world at one’s command” (272-274). The moral is typical of 
fJukra’s philosophy of creative energism. It is clear that the wage which 
is not enough to pay for intellectual and social entertainments leaves an 
individual a brute, and hence is unjust. 

Altogether, then, the personality of the working-man or the develop- 
ment of his character as a “’moral being’ is the prime consideration in 
^ukra’s discussion of the wages question. It remains to be observed that 
the economics of Sukraniti takes hardly any cognizance of “ nominal ” 
wages, i.e., wages in terms of money. All that we read in it about 
‘‘ minimum wage ” has reference to the necessaries, comforts or luxuries 
of life, i.e,, to ” real wage.” 

Leaving aside now the question of justice in the distribution of 
wealth, we have to notice that Sukra institutes a theoretical classification 
of the “ revenues ” of labor on a twm-fold basis first, in regard to the 
“ unit ” of employment, secondly, in regard to the “ amount ” of payment. 

The first classification, again, is three-fold. Remuneration can be 
paid according to time or work, or both. In each instance, the payment 
is to be made as per contract (li, 791-792). “ Every year, month or da 5 q 
1 shall pay you at such and such a rate.” This is time-wages. “ This 
weight is to be carried by you to that place, and 1 shall pay you so much 
for your work.” This is “piece-wages.” “This much work has been 
done by you in this period of time, i shall therefore pay you so much.’ 
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Remuneration, thus calculated, is according to both time and work (II, 
793-798). 

Wages are, likewise, of three grades, according to the amount received. 
Grade f is known to be “ good wages,” as fo6d and clothing can be 
“ adequately ” supplied by it. Grade II is that remuneration which is 
just enough to furnish the indispensable food and clothing. Probably 
this may be identified with what is likely to come to the laborer’s “ share ” 
in the “ distribution of wealth, according to the Recardian “iron law ” 
of wages. Grade III is the low wages, ^ukra’s voice against which we have 
just discused hS00-S02). Evidently, by “minimum wage,” Sukraniti would 
mean Grade 1. It is curious that in regard to Sfidras, Grade 11 is recom- 
mended (809), although ^ukra states the general principle that the rates 
of wage should be fixed according to the qualifications of the working- 
men ” (803-804). The liberalism of Sukrontti in regard to the “ first 
postulates ” has been noticed several times side by side with the specific 
injunctions against the Sudras — a fundamental inconsistency which must 
not be overlooked. 

There are some definite rules about the employment of domestic 
servants. An insight into the social conditions of labor in Sukra’s 
state may be gained thereby. There are three grades of servants, ac- 
cording as they are quick, ordinaiy or inactive. Their remuneration 
must vary accordingly (813-814). Not' what it needs, but what it con- 
tributes, is to be the criterion of the payment of labor. Leave of ab- 
sence for recreation and holidays is clearly scheduled (815-318), A 
fortnight’s absolute rest, with full pay, is guaranteed per annum (825). 
Sickness is provided for by several conditions. Even a slight portion 
should not be deducted from the wages of a servant who has been ill 
for half a fortnight (822). If he has worked for at least one year, he 
must not be dismissed during sickness, but should be relieved by a 
substitute (823). If the diseased servant happens to have been highly 
qualified, he is to receive half the regular wages during sickness (824). 

^ukra has certain rules of old age pension similar in spirit to 
those of sickness insurance. A man who has served for forty years, 
is entitled to pension at half the rate of the salary (826-827). This 
pension is to be life-long. But if he dies leaving a minor son, .the 
same pension is to be enjoj’ed by the latter or by the wife and “ well- 
behaved ” daughters (828-829). In case the servant is killed in the 
discharge of his duties, his salary is to be enjoyed by the son as long 
as be is a minor (832), A reward of one-eighth of the salary is 



SECTION 8. 

PRICES AND PROFITS. 

The question of a minimum wage is only one aspect of problem 
of equity in economic life. The interests of tbe proletariat demand, 
from the humane standpoint, an intervention of the state in tu'o othei 
items bearing on the adjustment of “ value. ” These are prices and 
profits, which, together with wages, constitute the essential elements 
in the mechanism of society, based as it is on the institution of private 
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recommended to each domestic every year (830j. Some sort of a “ provi- 
dent fund ” is also suggested. One-sixth or one-fourth of the servant’s 
wage may be deposited with the master, who is to return half of that 
amount, or the whole, in two or three years ( 834-835). 

Although ^ukra is so definite about the proportions, he has not 
eared to furnish us with a scheduled tariif of wages that is to prevail 
in the state. We cannot guess to what extent he is prepared to leave 
the remuneration of labor to the competition of the open market. The 
trend of his economic thought is, however, towards setting a standard. 
In any event, his silence prevents us from trying to figure out provided 
we had a price statistices, as to how many days’ wages on the part of 
agricultural labor or of carpenters, smiths and masons, is equivalent 
to the price of, say, a month’s or week’s requirements in wheat or rice 
(for an individual, or a conventional family of five) In Romo, it is 
interesting to remark, en passant, as modern calculations based on 
Cicero’s figures tell, that five days’ labor would have been needed in 
exchange for a bushel of wheat. 

The earnings of the members of a trade-union are referred to by 
^ukra in a very general way. The master craftsman in a company of 
architects, for instance, is to have twice the wages of the ordinary 
mason (IV, v, 606-607). The same principle of distribution is to 
be ob-served in a musical troupe (608-009) 'ITie jeweller’s and smith’s 
rates are a little more definite. For first class work, the goldsmith’s 
remuneration is to he one-thirtieth of the value worked upon, one- 
sixtieth if the work be mediocre, and half of that if inferior still 
(65.3-654). For first class work, the silversmith is entitled to half the 
value, one-fourth if mediocre, and one-eighth if inferior (650-657). One- 
fourth the value is the rate of the workman’s wages in copper and 
zinc. But in the case of iron, the scale varies from half the value 
to eiglit times (058-659). 
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properly. Any economist who approaches the questions of distribution 
and exchange, i.e., the transfer of utilities and services, from the angle 
of justice, is bound to set limits within which the normal or natiu'al 
forces of competition may be allowed to operate without prejudice 
to the well-being of the weaker members of the community. The 
counterpart of a minimum wage accordingly is a maximum price and 
a maximum profit. These ideas of maxima and minima in the rates are 
none other than what the sense of “ fairness” dictates in the interest of 
asocial solidarity. Both as regards the prices of commodities and the 
profits of business (including interest on loan-capital) we find that the 
conception of an equitable or fair rate is well represented in Siihraniti. 


tariff of prices in regard to the articles of consumption which the 
agricultural laborer’s or the artisan’s family daily needs. An invaluable 
schedule, for the purposes of an “ index number ” would have been 
like the one furnished in Diocletian’s edict of A. C. 301, which specifies 
the highest prices for wheat, salt, butter, meat, boots, linen, etc. 

As it is, Suhran-Ui furnishes figures for the prices of metals, gems, 
and animals, all of which have been discussed in Vol. 1. The unit of 
currency is supplied by the ratio that one gold swaarna coin is equiva- 
lent to sixteen silver kar^aJza coins (IV^ ii, 138-139). The following 
price-statistics is to be interpreted on this basis : 

Gold =16 Silver, as bullion 

Silver =80 Copper =6 iron ( 

Copper =li Zinc 

= 2 tin, —3 lead (IV, ii, 181-184) ' 

Diamond = 400 gold (IV, ii, 134-135 ; vide, Vol. I. p. 116). 

Pearls (Note the calculation in Vol. I, p, 119). 

Cow =1 pala silver =8 tolas or modern rupees, 

Sh e-goat = cow = 4 rupees. 

(g||liwe*s(v^ivgbat(, ^ 

Sheep =1 paJa silver' =8 rupees, ’ : ■ 


14 
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Elephant or horse =2000, 3000, or 4000 rupees. 
Camel =bnf!alo = 56 or 04 rupees. 

For superior equality — 

Cow =8 or 10 pahis silver = 64 or 80 Rupees. 


She-goat =1 pala silver 
Ewe =1 5) 

She-buiralo = cow or 1| cow 
Bull =60 paZas silver 

Best horse =500 gold 
Best camel = 100 silver palas 
Elephant = 2,000 gold ni^lias 


= 8 Rupees. 


= 04, SO, 96. 13uRupee.s. 

=480 Rupees. 

= 8,000 Rupees. 

= 800 Rupees. 

= 0,600 Rupees. 

aV, ii. 180-204) 

Evidently, figures like' these are of no help in estimating the probable 
cost of living at a certian place and time, or comparing it with that at 
others. Only the attempt at fixing certain rates is noticeable. 

The same attempt is to he observed in regard to the rale of prolit. 
The fair or equitable, nay. the maximund rate is declared to bo that 
ranging between s^nd and x^th, or and (>1 per cent, dhe items to be 
considered by the merchant in fixing his rate are expenditure and the 
conditions of the place (IV, v, 628-029,). The first refers to the 
actual cost of production, and the second refers most probably to the 
cost of transportation, marketing, etc, including also the excise duty 
on sale (IV, ii, 212-216). It appears, therefore, that the price is to 
approximate these “ expenses ” of production plus the 31- or 6]- per cent 
profit. Zuhra’s maximum or equitable price will thus be almost equi- 
valent to the “ normal ” price of modern economic theory. 

The distinction between this nonmd price iwhich tends to equal the 
“ supply price,” i.e., the expenses which are necessary to produce the goods 
and make them available for the market) and the actual market price 
which is a variation from the normal, is well realized in Sitl-ranUi. The 
cost of production does not therefore loom extraordinarily large in 
^uki-a’s theory of value. The demand side of the question has also been 
analyzed. One element, of course, is tbe ease or the dilficulty with wliicli 
the commodity may be acquired. But the no less impoi-taut factor is 
the utility of the goods to the purchaser, i.e., whether it posses.ses or 
does not possei=s “attributes,” uses or properties, implying its power 
of satisfying wants (II, 718-719). The mfthja or the price paid for 
acquiring a commodity (717) is thus understood to be in c.sseucc .a question 
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of tlie “balancing of final utilities,” to use contemporaiy termi- 
nology. 

Tbis utility theory of value, as determined by the demand-scbedule 
of a commodity to the purchaser, finds expression in three naive statements 
of Suhraniti. First, it is stated that there is no price for worthless 
things, such, for instance, as cannot be used for any purposes (IV, ii, 200). 
Secondly, there is a high price, a low price, and a middling price in 
the valuation of all goods (IV, ii, 210-211';. The appraisal depends, of 
course, on the “ marginal utility ” at the moment to the consumer. And, 
thirdly, in the case of the rare or ultra-fine goods, the sole determinant' 
of value is 7m»2o, desire or fancy (IV, ii, 164). The fancy-price of an 
article is r*eally a monopoly price and, as such, is absolutely independent 
of its supply-price, i.e., the cost of production, which may even be nil, 

(h) Investment of Capital. 

To return to profit or the earnings of capital, ^ukra, as an exponent 
of private xiroperty, cannot by any mean think of putting a stop to the 
legal transfers which it is likely to undei*go through freedom of contract, 
although he is solicitous for the interests of the submerged classes, who 
are sure to suffer from open competition. He is prepared, however, to 
legislate against profiteering ; but, on the other hand, be would also suggest 
a reasonable return for the investment of capital. Indeed, juridically 
speaking, the services of caxvital to the community are placed in 
Bukrantti on a fooling of equality with those of labor. The earnings of 
the man who invests capital in a transaction are, according to ^ukra, 
as legitimate and lawful and morally justified as those of the individual 
who has only manual or intellectual labor to contribute to the creation 
of social values. Usury, money-lending, or interest, therefore, is not 
condemned by f^ukra. But, as a solidarist, he would interfere in the 
credit transactions as much to protect the borrower as to jvrotect the 
lender. Loan-capital, as a species of dhana (wealth), is an important item 
in the national wealth of the ^ukra state. It is the subject of much 
attention in the field of private law. 

In studying ^ukra’s laws of debt, we come across a significant feature 
of the loan transactions among the people. Much of the money that is 
lent out is invested productively in som6 business or other. And the 
borrowers are really employers of labor or entrepreneurs who seek 
temporal-y credit for circulating capital in the process of the expaiision 
of their undertaking. 'While drawing up a rim-patra (II, 023-024) or 
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documeat indicating the loan and the rate of interest, the creditor is 
advised, among other things, to satisfy himself that the “ debtor is 
capable of transacting business even on loans with interest ” (III. 384- 
385). The loan must, in fact, be a prudential consideration, and not a 
mere sentimental helping out of a personal friend in private distress. 
It is to be the banking transaction of a capitalistic society in which 
surplus capital is seeking good investment. 

To a prospective business man, capital may be advanced even with- 
out interest. It is suggested that the business organizer and the capi- 
talist go into the undertaking as partners. The terras are that the 
organizer should divide all profits with the capitalist in equal propor- 
tions tlV, V, 630). As regards the amount of interest, Sukra is aware 
that creditors are prone to fleece the debtor by the “ compound rate” 
unless the state comes to the rescue (633-6341. The state is to legislate, 
therefore, that the debtor is not to pay to the creditor any amount as 
interest “ after he has paid altogether double the principal. ” Subsequent 
to this, his due is to be only the principal and nothing more than that 
(631-6327. Another law of equity states that if the creditor has obtained 
from the debtor four times the principal, he is to receive no more (V, 19.2- 
193). 

Sukra’s laws of contract are not one-sided. If he is anxious to 
protect the debtor, he is no less solicitous to see that justice be done to 
the creditors also. The state must interfere, whenever somebody does not 
return the money to the creditor, even when he is in a position to do so 
(IV, V, 635-636). Of course, a regular law-suit has to be instituted by the 
aggrieved part 3 ^ And, in case the document indicating the loan is lost, 
the evidence of witnesses will be enough to substantiate the charge 
(637-638). 

(c) Safeguarding the Consumer. 

- Not only in the recovery of debt is Sukrantti so mindful of the 
' interests of the citizens. The entire community as consumers is to be 
protected by the state from all sorts of fraud, breach of contract, and so 
forth. Food adulteration, counterfeit coinage, unscientific medicines and 
drugs, false weights and measures, and the passing of base metals 
and. stones as genuine for high class stuff, are acknowledged to be some 
of the common practices. In order, therefore, to safeguard the market 
against such evils as are likely to affect the exchange relations, ^ukra 
advises the legislator to enact that anybody who practises deceit and 
dishonesty in regard to the standard of weights and measurements, 
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used for one’s own immediate needs. Or, it may involve an exchange, and 
thus be the medium of a fresh series of production (1649). This is the 
simplest analysis of expenditure. 

A more detailed classification of expenses is furnished in the 
following table : 

E-XPESDITURE. 


which will which does away 

comeback with the riarlit for over 

I 

I , I I . , 

hoarded deposited oxchanged loaned worldly other-worldly 


at intere.st without interest 


price reward salary personal 


penances sacrifices woreliip charity. 

Not all expenditure implies the parting with rights for ever. There 
is a class of consumption called, Abritta (circulating), tlie nature of which 
consists in returning or coming back. For instance, a person may tempo- 
rarily be said to consume his wealth when he hides it underground as 
nidhi, or deposits it with somebody for safe-keep as iipankllu. Likewise 
is consumption said to liave an attribute of coming back when something 
is received in exchange for some price (i.e., vhiimayikritn). And, of course, 
a loan is dbrilta consumption by all means, no matter whether it be for 
some interest as vlya, or without any such con.sideration as yMula, 
(076-081). 

In all these foui, or rather five forms of expenditme, the proprietary 
right is still in tact. This right can be given away in altogether eigin 
modes of consumption, according to f^ukra. They are grouped under 
two main heads. One is aihika or worldly, and the other is paralattkiha 
or other-worldly (682-684), The expenses incurred for penances, sacri- 
fices, worship and charity, are said to constitute the four species of other- 
worldly consumption. And, of the worldly disbursements, the first mode 
is called pmtiddna, i.e., a payment of price, for value received. This is 
really identical with the rinimayihritn, item in the dhritta count ; for a 
consumption under this head doe.5 not do away with the proprietary 
right, in the sense in which pure gifts of the pdralatihika group do. 
The second item is puTito^iha, which i,s paid as reward for service, valor, 
etc ; and the third item is velma, which consists in salary or wages 



(0S6-68S). But both these items are forms of vinimayikrita coDsumptiou 
{i.e., exchange), and hence should logically belong, like the pratiddna, to 
the dbritta division of expenditure. The fourth and the last item is 
called upabhogya. It is that form of consumption which consists in 
incurring expenditure on grains, clothing, building, gardens, cattle, 
chariots, acquisition of learning, possession of territory and on protection 
by government, i.e., taxation (689-691). But, strictly speaking, all these 
expenses are only prices and taxes, i.e., payments in exchange for values 
received or services enjoyed. These should not therefore be regarded in 
the same light as those forms of consumption which are said to do away 
with the proprietary right. 

Altogether, we have to point out the fallacy in ^ukra’s classification 
as being due to an inadequate analysis of the phenomenon of exchange. 
His conception of “circulating” or dhritta consumption is a real 
contribution to the study. But, instead of being carried away by an 
over-simple dichotomy in regard to the worldly and the other-worldlj-, 
he should have treated all the four worldly modes of consumption as a 
sub-division of vinimaytin'ita in the dhritta group. lie could then have 
formulated the correct principle, vis., that, with the possible exception 
of “ pure gifts, ” all consumption or expenditure is really abritta, circu- 
lating, reproductive. In other words, every transfer of property implies 
a creation of utilities. 


SECTION 10. 

STATE HOUSE-KEEPING. 

(n) The Financial Gradation of Power n. 

The Suhraniti states are conceived as belonging to diii'ereut grades' 
according to the amount of public revenues. The financial basis of ^ukra’s 
classification of the “ powers, ” points once more to the importance that 
he attaches to the economic foundations of the state. The unit of currency, 
a.s usual, is the silver har.^a (=80 ratis =| of a tola, e.g., of the modern 
rupee). The lowest rung in the hierarchy is represented by the state 
whose Income ranges from 100,000 to 300,000 7iar§as. : The ruler of such a 
state is known as as .?tmanta (I. 365-367). 

The following schedule gives ^ukra’s idea of the powers, first class, 
second class, and so forth, in terms of the “ sinews of war.” 
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Annual Revenues in kar^a. 

100.000 to 300,000.' 

300.000 „ 1,000,000. 

1 , 000,000 „ 2 , 000 , 000 . 

2.000. 000 „ 5,000,000. 

5.000. 000 „ 10,000,000. 

10 , 000,000 „ 100 , 000 , 000 . 

100.000. 000., 500,000,000. 

500.000. 000 and beyond, 
(1,368-374). 

This last designation is further described as being the title of a ruler 
“ to whom the earth with its seven islands is ever bound.” The sdrva- 
bhauma is thus the hwangti of Chinese tradition and dominies omnium of 
medieval European political theory. 

{h) The Budget, 

The financial administration of each state, no matter what be 
its rank in the estimation of the world, is, in ^ukra’s arrangement, given 
over to two departments. The one is presided over by the sumantra 
(finance minister), and tfie other by the amdtya (the minister of revenues 
or realizations) (11, 150-155, 168-173). 

The function of the sumantra is to prepare the budget. The balance- 
sheet indications, the assets and liabilities, are framed by him. All in- 
formation in regard to the amount of commodities laid by, the amount 
of debts, the total expenditure and the surplus in both movables and 
immovables is furnished by his office (II, 204-206). The amdtya, on the 
oth.er hand, is responsible exclusively for the realization of revenues. 
He is in charge of the incomes, receipts, and collections. He is to know 
each source of income and the amount realized under each head (207-214). 

Nine sources of revenue are enumerated by way of illustration. 
These are (1) IMga (rent, or tax from land), (2) hiMka (duties on commerce), 
(3) dawla (fines realized by the state through its penal authority), (4) 
ahrktapdehya (i.e., what is received without cultivation or effort, 
e.g., nature’s contribution), (5) arainja (forest produce), (6) dltara (mineral 
wealth), (7) nidhi (deposited with the state as banker by citizens), (8) 
ascamika (unowned property, which escheats to the state), (9) taskardrhita 
(gotten back from thieves). The sources of income, as suggested by ^ukra, 
will be “discussed separately in a subsequent section. Here we are 
concerned only with the functions of the eolleetor-generaV s office. 

It may be pointed out that in its land revenue division, this bureau of 
public income is expected to know how many cities, villages and forests are 


Designation of the state, 
. S^manta 
^ Mfi,ndalika 
.. Raj an 
:. Mahariija 
!. Svaraj 
i. Samraj 
. Viraj 

!. Sttrvabhauma 
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mere, me amoutit oi land cultivated, and the area of cultivable or other land 
not under tillage. The state, of course, is interested principally in the 
revenue, but it must have on record the names of the persons who receive 
the rent (i.e., the middlemen, the revenue “ farmers ” as well as of the 
actual cultivatm-s, the proprietors or tenants who enjoy the remainder 
after paying oil the rent. The ani&tya's bureau is necessarily the office 
for all statistical inquires and cadastral survey investigations. 

fe) Items of Disbursements. 

The analysis of “ public ” consumption by f^ukra might to a con- 
siderable extent be^ described as typical of the conditions of medieval 
Luropian states. Under the feudal system, as Adam Smith explains it 
uaifare was not an expensive job, the administration of justice instead 
of being a charge upon the government’s resources was a source of 
revenue, and three days’ service before the harvest and three days’ 
seryice^ after it on the part of the people, was enough ‘to 
iDamtam bridges, bigliways mid oilier public works. But it would be 
misunderstanding the scope of the Sukra state, if vve were to regard it 
as in any way identical with the minimum-functioned states of theory 
or history. The functions of the state, as fulcra conceives it, are manifold 
(I, 145, 146, 149). His is a hulturstaat which, in addition to its numerous 
social a,nd economic functions, is to “encourage with stipends and 
honorariums all those persons who are high in the arts and sciences” 
and also take “ such steps as may advance the arts and sciences ” 
(I, 740, 741; II, 246-2o0}. For certain purposes, therefore, the develop- 
mental functions whicli Leroy- Beaulieu in his Ti-aite de la science des 
finances considers to he a chief factor in the increase of public expenditure 
in modern times, are also to be recognized in the housekeeping of tlie 
oukra state as responsible for the large revenues it demands of the amatya. 

We need not, however, depend on a conjecture as to the amount of 
appropriations which ^uhraniti treats as necessary for the state’s wants 
Sukra himself furnishes us with-two consumption-schedules. 

The first schedule gives us certain proportions of the different items 
of disbursement, with reference to the total revenues. The unit is taken to 
be the Samanta state, with its 100,000 har,^a income per year. The six 
main divisions are given below : — 

1. CtrAmapa or village officer (i.e., rural establishment . . . j^jth of the income 

3 - ... I, 
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4. Entertainment of the people ... s^tlx of the income. 

5. OtScers ... ■•• 2 \ » 

6. Civil List ... ... ••• 2 ^ >> 

These six items make only || or f of the income. The balance 
is to be deposited in the treasury for future contingencies. Half the 
revenues are thus recommended to be hoarded (I, 631-63G}. 

It is to be observed that items 3 and 4 refer to the development of 
the people’s welfare in diverse ways. Together they constitute ^gth of 
the income, i.e., are equivalent to the charges of local government. 
Speaking from another angle, the developmental functions are to absorb 
as much of the public revenues as the civil list and the bureaucracy 
combined. The enormous military expenses cannot escape anybody’s 
notice. The war-office is to consume one-fourth of the total receipts, 
which is actually half of the scheduled appropriations. In other words, 
expenses on the army alone are equal to all the other five items of state 
expenditure put together. 

The proportions suggested here are, however, different from the 
figures given by ^ukra in another connection. There he gives details as to 
the military and civil establishment of the 100,000 ftar.?a state. We are 
told that it should have 100 men in reserve, 300 infantry with guns, 
80 cavalry, 3 chariots, 2 canons, 10 camels, 2 elephants, 16 bulls, 6 clerks 
and 3 councillors (IV, vii, 47-52). The expenses of a state thus constituted 
are to be as follows : — 


Items. 

Expenses 

Expenses 


per month, 

per year, 


in kar-ia. 

in kar,^a. 

1, Personal wants, enjoyments, charities, etc. 

... 1,500 

18,000 

2. 6 clerks 

100 

1,200. 

3. 3 coimciliors 

300 

3,600 

4. Wife and children ... ■ 

300 

3,600 

5. Men of letter’s, etc. 

200 

2,400 

6. Horse and foot 

... 4,000 

48,000 

7. Elephants, Camels, Bulls and Fire-arms 

400 

4,800 

8. Savings 

... 1,500 

18,000 


(IV, vii, 03-58) 

According to this schedule, a little under |lh of the income is * 
recommended for public hoarding and about I is the appropriation 
for “ preparedness while the cultural and educational activities account 
for only joth of the disbursements. vl 
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{d) Prineiples of Puhlie Expenditure. 

From the two schedules, we can easily deduce Zuhra’s principles 
of public expenditure. These have, moreover, been explicitly stated 
by himseif. The fundamental items of the state consumption are three- 
fold : (1) the army, (2) the rAsfra, i.e,, the land and the people, and 
(3) sacrifices (IV, ii, 3-6). It is declared, although with considerable 
hyperbole, that if Ttoea (treasure) be devoted to a fourth object, e.g., to 
self-enjoyment, wife and children, the result can only be hell in the life 
after death (^-8). The implication, of course, is that the civil list should be 
as small as possible. Here also, as in the schedules, we must observe that 
the promotion of the people’s cultural and other interests is definitely 
provided for in the second and third items. 

The most important item, here as elsewhere, is the army. In 
the first schedule, the cost of preparation for war is 25 per cent, 
of the total revenues, and, in the second, it is recommended to be 
as high as 50 per cent. ; and natiually so. It is unnecessary to delve 
into the figures of the Statesman’s Year Book for anj' year previous to 
the Great V ar (1914-1918) or since, to examine as to how far t^ulna’s 
proportions approximate to the military and naval budgets of the war lords 
of contemporary Furope, Amei’ica and Japan. For, this mediaevaf Hindu 
financier is quite rnodern in concluding, like the American militarist, 
Stockton, in his Peace Insurance, that military preparedness is )iot only 
a bulwark against foreign aggression, but also the best “insurance” 
against defeat. And a nation that is insured against defeat, is really 
insured against war. The burden of preparedness is therefore not a 
burden at all in the long run. Nay, it is conducive to national growth 
and prosperity. The army is “ the root ” of treasure, says ^ukra. It is 
because of the army that the Ttosa and the rdstra prosper. It is also the 
army that leads to the annihilation of the enemy (I V. ii, 28-29). Ex- 
penditure on the army is, therefore, “productive” in everv sense (IV 
yi:ii) 8 - 16 X:: ^ ^ \ ^ ' 

“Daily preparation for war ” being, again, a postulate of 
(I, 641, 652), we can realize the importance attached to state hoarding as 
one of its maxims of public expenditure. We have noticed that i^ukra 
in one instance, recommends 50 per cent, of the revenues to be deposited 
in the treasury as regular surplus, and in another instance he recommends 
about l-th or 164 per cent, for the same purpose. As a general principle, 
he throws out the suggestion,^ again, that the reserve should always be 
large enough to “maintain tfie army and the people for twenty years 
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without fines, land revenues and duties ” (IV, ii, 25-27). Students of 
Prussian finance are aware that this theory of niti philosophy, in 
regard to a war-chest was a dominant idea with hrederick the G reat 
and all his successors down to the last of the Hohenzollerns. Nay, 
although condemned by English and French economists of to-day, Sukra’s 
principle of hoarding was universally practised in classical and medieval 
Europe until so late as Henry VIII of England and Henry IV of France. 
And, so far as pure theory is concerned, ^ukra is in good company not 
only with the German finance-scientists of the present generation, but 
also with Bodin (1530-1596), who, in the chapter on finance in his Les six 
livres de U rSpuhUqae (VI, il), recommended a “ reserve ” ot fonds aiix 
finances especially in the form of munitions, arms and other implements 
of war. A system of finance is not necessarily primitive or distinctively 
“ oriental ” simply because it provides for a reserve-fund “ against the 
rainy day.” 

In regard to this hoarding, Sukra advises the statesmen to lay by 
not only grains of approved qualities (IV, ii, 60-59), but also medicinal 
herbs, miMi-als, timber, fodder, arms, weapons, gunpowder, vessels and 
clothing (60-63). It has been pointed out also in another connection 
that tht tools and implements for the use of artists and craftsmen should 
be preserved by the state {IV, iv, 85-87). 

(e) The Bevemtes. 

' In examining the sources of government income enumerated in 
Sidiraniti, it would not be proper to have before us the standard of 
scientific ’classification attempted by Ran, Leroy-Beaulieu, Bastable, or 
Plehn. Nor are we to expect in it the logical analysis of public reveiiues 
by Adam Smith (1776), which, in its two-fold division as income from 
government property, whether in stocks, U, capital or in land, and as 
income from the compulsory charges on tlie people’s revenues, continues 
to serve as the theoretical basis of contemporary British finance, classified 
as it is into the economic or qirasi-private, le., non-tax revenues and . 
those derived from taxation. 

A fairer point d’appin for comparison would be that furnished by 
the French political philosopher of the sixteenth century, Jean Bodin. 
The nerfs de la rSpubliqiie are, according to him, derived from seven 
sources. These are (1) landed domain, which is considered to be le plus 
honnUe and le phis si1.r, (2) conquests from enemies, (3) gifts from friends, 
(4) pensions, tributes from subject peoples^ (5) public traffic, le., govern- 
jnent comroerce, (6) customs duties, and (7) taxes, which, however, are 
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to be levied only under conditions of nieessitS %mjente. It will be noticed 
that items 2, 3, and 4, although casual sources of income even to a 
modern state, do not figure at all in any scheme of civilized finance at 
the present day. Nor can public traffic be regarded as having been an 
important source since the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
although, as “profits” of trade and “ interest ” on loan, it certainly 
figures in Adam Smith’s class I ; and, as such, may still be counted among 
the “ economic ” or non-tax revenues of a modern government. In regard 
to 1, and 7, modern financial theory, especially in England, France 
and the United States is the exact ojjposite of Bodin’s position ; for the 
“ domain ” is virtually nil or, in any event at a discount, in the modern 
world, except in German theory and practice, the most important source 
of public revenue everywhere being taxation. Bodin’s ' sixth item 
is, howev^er,' valid still ; but he himself did not understand that customs 
duties are ultimately paid by the home consumers, he., are “ indireci ” 
taxes. We shall see that, although ^ukra does not exhibit the logical 
keenness of the moderns in the matter of classification, his system is 
more akin to that of the present theorists than to that of the French 
sociologist who wrote on the eve of the “ modern ” epoch. 

In connection with the amdtya's (revenue minister’s) office, we 
noticed that nine' sources of Government income are enumerated by 
d^nkra (IT, 207-214). Of these sources four, vk„ nature’s gifts, dipo- 
sits, unclaimed property, and good.s realized from thieves, although 
they must figure in the balance-sheet of a budget, are by no means 
to be counted upon as substantial feeders of the public exchequer. 
Sukraniti furnishes, however, another list where we get not only 
“ subjects ” of finance, but also the rates at wliich those subjects are 
charged. These revenue-yielding resources may be enumerated as 
fen. 

The first source of public revenues is sulJta or duty, both customs 
and excise. It is to be collected at the market places, streets and 
mines. The rate is normally but it may rise as high as ^ th or 

even Tsfk- It is to realized only once, either from the buyer or from 
the seller. If the seller has to part with the commodity at a loss, no duty 
is to be paid by him. In that event, the buyer has to pay it (IV, ii, 212- 
219). A sulka is an anftco7id-stener, or tax on consumption, and might 
appropriately be called an “indirect” tax, were it not for the prevailing 
trend in the economic thought of to-day which, on considerations of 
Ueberwalmng or shifting, proposes to ignore the old distinction between 
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“direct” and “indirect” taxation. Snkra’e rates, from 3| to 6^ per cent 
will be found to be quite moderate compared with those in Kautilya’s 
Artlialiastra or the Roman portoria and the British duties ! 


The second item is land revenue. The rates are different for 
different kinds of soils. From lands irrigated bj canals, wells or tanks, 
the government’s demand is from those irrigated by rains it is |th 
and from those by rivers it is I ; while from barren and rocky soils, it is 
to be as low as ^th (227-230). The principle is oijvinus. The highest 
rate, vis., 50 per cent, is demanded of those lands where cultivation 
is certain, e.g., under river irrigation. Where rain or “ monsoons ” is the 
source of moisture, agriculture is precarious and uncertain. Hence the 
very low rate of government demand, rfe., 25 per cent. But, where the 
tanks and other artificial water supplies irrigate the soils, cultivation 
is difficult and e.vpensive, although certain. The rate in this instance 
is therefore midway between the two, i.c., 33-3- per cenf- 

The land revenue administration in ^iikra’s state is thoroughly 
centralised. He suggests two modes of realization. Either the revenues 
may be “ fanned ” out to one rich man in the village, who is to advance 
the entire amount to the government or, to suit his convenience, 
guarantee the payment in monthly or pei-iodical instalments (24S-250^ 
Or, revenue collectors may be appointed by the state who are to he 
officers of the government for the purpose of realizing the dues from the 
cultivators. Tliey are to receive salary at the rate of |th, T'stb, |f.h 
or |th of the government’s^-evenues in the specified areas (251-252), 

The land revenue of the village is “ asses, sed ” or determined by the 
government itself. (248). In the matter of assessment, however, the 
principle of equity is to be observed. The rates are to be fi.ved after 
ascertaining the “amount of produce. These amounts may, generally 
speaking, be of three grades, great, middling, or small, corresponding, 
say, to the three kinds of soil discussed above (220-221). And, in order 
to protect the peasant from “ rack-rent,” a further economic maxim is 
laid down for the swnantra and amatya's consideration. It consists in 
the generalization (224-226) that, no matter whether the actual yields 
of land he great, middling or small only, such cultivation is to be regarded 
as successful from which the net return is double the expenditirre 
(including the government demand), ^ukra seems to direct the attrition 
of the assessment officer and collector to the fact that, whatever he the 
amounts of produce and whatever the scheduled rates of government 
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revenue, the peasant must be assured of an earning which is at least 
twice the expenditure. The principle of an assured profit (23G) is 
apparent also in the ruling in regard to ’new lauds brought under tillage 
(242-244). It is only by observing such a standard of “ successful ” 
agriculture, or “ minimum profit ” that the cultivator can be saved fi'om 
■destruction (222-223). 

While noticing these principles of revenue settlement and collection, 
we must not ignore the consideration, that howsoever solicitious 
f^ukra may be in regard to the welfare of the agricultural classes, 
he is silent as to whether they are to have any part in the 
administration of their own interests. It is of “good government” 
that Suki'aniti is an apostle here, not of self-government. We do 
not notice in it any reference to the so-called village-communities or 
other rival institutions as corporate organs of “ public law.” Besides 
the land tenure that is suggested by &ukra is thoroughly individualistic. 
Each cultivator is to have for himself tlie deed of rent or tax, bearing 
the government seal (247), Neither the Alh' or “communal” system 
of land-ownership nor the soviet^ sabhd or panehdyat, i.e., the folk — assem- 
bly of the peasants, is therefore to be detected in Sukra’s niti philosophy, — 
although as facts of Realpolitik iu Indian economic and conaiitutional 
history, both these phenomena are abundantly in evidence. Possibly 
SukranUl represents those stages in Hindu political evolution during 
which, as in the aneien regime of France under the all-interfering control 
of intendants organized by Richelieu, the democratic units of local 
smrdja (self-rule) were reduced to impotence, if not to nullity, through 
the “ nationalizing ” or “ consolidating ” achievements of sarva-lhaumas 
(“ world-rulers”), whose gospel may have been not unlike Louis XlV’s 
V etat e' est moi. And this circumstance should furnish a hint as to the 
probable date and territory^ which account for certain sections of the 
treatise. [ But see section 6. (b) ]. ' 

tsukra, evidently, considers the land revenue to be a “ direct tax ” 
paid by the peasant .propritors out of their private revenues. For, the 
cultivators of the Sukra state cannot by any means be described as 
rayats, i.e., tenants holding estates on terms imposed by a landlord. 
Tliey are themselves the proprietors of their own holdings. In other 
words, in Sukramti, curiously enough, we do not have indications of 
ager publiaus, domaine, or crown-land, which should .be regarded as 
state, “public” or national property. This is all the more noteworthy^ 
since the tendency of fiscal thought! and practice in the anoiea't and 
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mediaeval world was to “ natioBalize ” this “ chief ageut of production. ” 

Not only Bodin appreciates the landed domain as the “ most just and 
certain ” source of public revenues, but Adam Smith also regards it as 
“ a fund of more stable and permanent nature than government pro- 
perty in capital.” And not only in Greece, Italy and the early European 
states, but also in the Germanic Kingdoms of the sixteenth, seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, the rulers were, strictly speaking, landowners 
and landlords. In all these instances, the Governmente realizations 
were tantamount to crown-rent, an economic entity, and could not be 
described by the political category of a tax. Readers of treatises on 
Finaimcissenschaft, by Cohn and Ran, will be surprised to notice the 
silence of Sukra, monarchistic as he is, in regard to the state ownership of 
land, a doctrine which has not lost its force even in contemporary political 
thinking, e.g., among the German philosophies of hereditaiy Kingship. 

The third source of government income in SuJtraniti is the 
“ royalty ” on mining. Here, again, the author does not explicitly 
mention that the mines are “public” properly. The settlement or 
valuation officer is first to inquire into the expenses of extraction and 
production, and then determine the net worth of the yield. The rates 
are 30 p^er cent on gold, ZSi per cent on silver, 25 per cent on copper, 
6i- per cent on zinc and iron, 50 per cent on gems, glass and lead 
(233-235). Like the revenue from land, the income from minerals 
also is a tax, i.e., a levy on the private revenues of the people exacted 
by the political authority of the state. 

The fourth item is grasses, timber, and forest produce generally. 

The rates may be per cent, 20 per cent, 14f per cent, 10 
per cent, or 5 per cent (237-238). The fifth item is animal husbandry 
or cattle-rearing. The rates are 12| per cent of the “ine'rease” of 
goats, sheep, cows, buffaloes and horses, and hi per cent of the milk 
of she-goats, she-buftaloes, and ew'es (239-240). 

The sixth subject is the working man. Compulsory labor for 
one day in the fortnight is the tax to be paid by artisans jind craftsmen 
(241). I he seventh subject is the money-lender or employer of 
loan-capital. The rate is the g^and, or 3| per cent, of the “ increase, ” 
i.e., interest (255). The eighth item is the tax on houses and dewelllngs 
(256). The ninth item is the tax on the site for stalls used by shop- 
keepers (257). Lastly, there is the road-cess to be paid for the preserva- 
tion and repair of streets (258). It is to be noticed that, although we 
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By these teu heads of iucome, the state is in a position to tap 
every resource of the people. No species of property is left untased. 
Land in every form, including forests and mines, houses and stalls for 
residence or for business, labor, sales and purchases, as well as capi- 
tal, no conceivable source- of the citizen’s income is to get scot-free. 
To these we should probably have to add an eleventh item, tiz., fines 
inflicted by the courts of justice. 

These, then, are the normal sources of income. It should be pointed 
out that Sukra, although an advocate of state intervention in industry 
and comemerce, does not probably think of any state-conducted enterprise 
in those fields. At any rate, excepting a slight hint (IV, ii, 37), we do 
not read of government trade or government loans as sources of economic 
or quasi-private revenues. Nor even does Suhraniti know anything about 
state monopolies, e.g., in salt. _ Altogether, the conclusion is forced upon 
us that all the revenues that Sukra contemplates for his state are derived 
by taxation, and that there are no non-tax revenues in the fiscal theory 
of SuliranUi (but see infra), although the division of income into sdhajika 
and adliika (II, 609-664) would tend to negative this conclusion. 

In addition to the normal sources of income, we have some soi*t 
of an emergency collection in Sukra’s thought. For war purposes, or 
for other extraordinary contingencies, we are told, the usual rates mav 
be enhanced all along the line. Even holy places and properties conse- 
crated to the gods, which are untouchable in peace times, may be conscript- 
ed under the war budget (17-18). “ Special grants ” also may be' 

levied from the people (19-20). And the last safety-valve, it is suggested, 
is the loan from wealthy classes which, however, must be- redeemed with 
interest (21-22). As fiukra has been able to conceive the mobilization of 
credit and the institution of “ national debt” for revenue purposes, one 
wonders as to why he should lay such store by the “ war-ciiest.” Possibly, 
in order to make assurance doubly sure, state-hoarding is regarded by 
philosophers who, like German and Japanese statesmen, are obsessed 
by the notion of self-defence against foreign aggression, as a second 
string to the bow of sound war-finance. 

For somo of the liistorieally autheiitio rates of revenue in the Iiidian fiscal svsior^ 
and for eompawson with the figures of ancient and mediceval European revenues 
chapter on » The public ilnanee of Hindu Empires " {in the author’s forthcoming pSftfcal 
InatitulionsandTheories of then inaus), which is totally distinct in scope and method 
from the prosen b essay. Of. in this connection the section on revenues in Ibn KhaldoW« 
Mokaddemah, N. P. Aghnider’s Molminmedan Theories of Finance (N. Y 1916) 

History of French PnbUe lom (Garner’sktransl., Boston, 1915), Dowell's Hisforii of T^ation 
England (London, 1884), Ramsay and hanQian’s Roman Antiquities {London 
1898), Schoemann a Antiqintira 0 / Greece (London, 1880), B. R. A. SeUsm3.n'a ahiftimand 
Ineideme of Taivation (New York, 1903). ® and 
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0) Prineiples of Taxation. 

Bodin s tcnu, lesMvfs dela vepuhlicpue, is an expressive and cjnite 
characteristic description of the national linances. But, for certain 
purposes, although restricted in import, the phrase, “ sinews of war,” is a 
more emphatic expression. Zuhra’s definition of kosa (treasure) as the 
root of the army^dV, ii, 28) conveys an identical significance. He 
approaches the problem of finance as a militarist, i.e., from the point of 
view of the state as a fighting machine. 

We have examined the legitimate revenues derived by rec^uhir 
taxation, and have noticed that Sukra is prepared also by law to enhance 
the lates, float ^ war-loans ” and devise new “ subjects ” to be taxed for 
extraordinary circumstances. It is now necessary to add that, in order 
to replenish an exhausted treasury, Zuhra’s statesmen are not to shrink 
from employing questionable methods of public finance. The funds 
are to be collected by hook or by crook, as we read (IV ii 34) The 
ethics of practical financing is therefore ready to announce that the ruler 
who takes away the wealth of the undeserving is not a sinner il‘>) 
Further in the^spirit of Aristotle legitimizing the perpetration of robbeJ-y 
in barbarian territories, we have Suhraniti’s dictum that " one should 
take away by craft or force or robbery the wealth of the ruler whTis 
addicted to iinmora ways of life and also from other kingdoms (1 3^) 
But, of coulee the hnancier IS warned against forsaking the principles 
of justice, civilization and humanity while dealing with his own’,.!! 
(lo-lb). In this ‘‘double morality,” advocated as it ishy 8'ukra a/hy 
Aristotle, we should pmhaps detect the prototype of modern internationa 
d^licity which justihes the spoliation, exploitation and strangling 4 
_ backward races by their “ natural znasters, while at the .same tlnm 
It IS anxious to promote the growth of democracy, fair pkv ami eoui ! 
among the • superior ' raees^ themselves. Wo may, then, take it that the 
lobhiug of otheus wea th is no mean virtue in statecraft, iji ^ukraL 

theory of public finance (V, 07-(i8). ■" 

TLte. umloubledly, i» a “ uou-lax ” „vau„a, aaj wo ,nmt ibooefo,,. 

Uavo to m«Ufy our general i,ro,o«ili„a enuneialeol above Ibal 

doet not know ol an, non-tax reveiuies [tide seclioii 3 iS,]. He sbooM 

also count a second non-tax reveiuie in llie “ tribiilea ” wbiel, «,ik,a evoeol 
from conojnered enemies. In Ids estimation, indeed, .a slate tvldd; 
not have MCouise to any other source, exceyt the iveallh ot the trihule-„-iT 
tng enem.es, m eertatnly the most enviable ,1V. ii. 35-3S . This item mk 
be compared to Bod.n's conquests from enemies and hZ 
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siiLject peoples. Further, we shall not be justified in ignoj-ing a third 
non-tax revenue contemplated by Sufa-a. It is quite conceivable to him 
that a state may adopi the practices of a Vais^ya, e.g., cattle-raising, farming, 
banking, etc., for its revenues. This item, which is the regular “economic 
or quasi-private ” income of a government, and which is identical with 
Bodins “ public traffic ” is, however, appraised by -Sukra as of a rather 
derogatory character (37). 

Although ^ukra can find a place for expropriation of inferior races, 
tributes or indemnities from vanquished enemies, and commercial transac- 
tions, and even for exactions from holy places (38), in a scheme of national 
finances, he is inclined to regard them as not very dependable ways and 
means for state house-keeping. The fundamental sources of public income 
are, as we have seen, the compulsory charges which the 2 iroyA pay to the 
saptdfiga organism in its character as a sovereign corporation. His 
principles of taxation, therefore, deserve our scrutiri 3 !'. 

In the first place, t^ukra does not consider any class to be privileged. 
Nobodj’ is exempt from taxation. The ruler “ should enjoy fruits every- 
where ” (2;:)9). We have seen that he has provided for levying a contri- 
bution on every form of earning, whether from land, from labor or from 
capital. 

In tlie second place, the elementary principle that the levies are to be 
realized as soon as they are due, has not been ignored. The laiid revenues, 
wages, duties, interest, fines, etc., are to be collected “ without delay” 
(245-240\ i.e,, as soon as “ they become ripe,” in the Kautiljmn lan- 
guage. 

In the third place, likewise, is the principle of certainty too obvious 
to be overlooked, ^ukraks tax-collectors are to go bj’’ definite deeds and 
documents, with iabulated tarills, in regard to each species of pro- 
:perty. : 

Fourthlj’, an important principle is enunciated which is of profound 
significance to the economic interests of the tax-payers. Sukra would 
see to it that the standard of living and efficiency of the i'&§tra be 
not jeopardized by any reckless scheme of “fleecing.” He is an advo- 
cate of the maxim of a minimum profit. Ho matter whether it is an 
excise on sale or purchase (218-219), or a tax on cultivation by pea- 
seats (236), the settlement officer is to exempt a certain amount of earn- 
ings from the government’s demand. In regard to agriculture, this 
amount is determined by the rule that the “ profits of the peasant mirst 
be double the expenditure ” (224-226). In regard to new lands cultivated ' 
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or improvements effected by the excavation of canals, tanks and wells, we 
are likewise told that the government must not demand anything until 
twice the expenditure has been realized by the peasant (243-244). The 
same rate of exemption from a tax is recommended also in the case of in- 
dustries newly undertaken by the people (242). In these two instances, 
the principle of “protection” for “young industry’’ is evidently at 
work. 

The principle of an assured profit is graphically stated by ^ukra, 
with special reference to land-tax, in the following terms. The revenue 
is to be “ realized in the fashion of the weaver of the garland, and not of the 
charcoal merchant ” (223). The coal merchant sets fire to the woods, in 
order to make charcoal, and thus destroys the property. But the weaver 
of garlands plucks from the trees only those flowers which are full-blown 
and preserves the rest as well as the plants for future use. Only when 
the financier follows such a principle can the tax- payer be saved from 
ruin 

It should bo observed, finally', that ^ukra’s maxim of the minimum 
earning is identical with that of the exempted rates of income in the 
modern theory of “graduated” taxation. Possibly, we should notice a hint 
of this idea of graduation in the statements in SuhrayiM that “ subjects 
whose wealth is little should be maintained ” (39), but the rich men 
whose wealth is excessive are to be denied this consideration ” {41X 

((/) Ourvency ami the Medium of Exehaiu/e. 

Does ^ukra know of any “ standard of value ? " Or, is he familiar 
with a “common denominator, ” by which all values are estimated ? In 
other words, does his polity provide for the mechanism of “ 
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ideas of " real wage.” And where figures are given at all, as in the ins- 
tance of jewellers flV, v, 653-659), or of musical troupes (IV, v, 606-609), 
we have once more the proportions. The same remarks apply to profits 
of business and interest on loan-cap>ital (IV, v, 628-632). In all these va- 
luations, however, there is nothing in i^ukra’s thought to argue against 
the use of money. 

Let us nest consider the prices. The price of diamond is given in 
terms of the gold coin (IV, II, 134-136). The prices of pearls are given in 
terms of diamond (IV, ii, 134-136). Thus, while the idea of currency is 
quite manifest in the former instance, in the latter one might be led to 
suspect “ barter.” Again, emerald is priced in terms of ruby (IV, ii, 
157), but topaz, corals, and sapphire, in terms of gold (IV, ii, 159, 161). 
Further, we have pearls evaluated on the gold standard also (IV, ii, 166- 
170). But the metals themselves are evaluated in terms of one another (IV, 
ii, 181-184). Evidently, although a common denominator is recognized, - 
comparati^"e valuation of the mineral terms of themselves indicates •pari 
paasu the exchange of goods for goods. 

This double system is evident also very clearly in the quotation of 
prices of animals. The price of the cow is given in terms of the silver - 
money (IV, ii, 188). But the prices of the she-goat, the buffalo, and the 
camel are given in terms of the cow, or of one another (189, 193, lOSh 
The prices of other animals, however, are given in silver coin. The price 
of the horse of superior qualities is given in terms of the gold coin (199- 
200 ). 

la regard to other appraisals in •SWM’anIfi, we are on thoroughly re- 
liable ground. The financial gradation of states is calculated on the 
harqa (silver currency) basis (I, 368-374). It is on the same basis that 
the pnima or rural jurisdiction is defined (11, 385-386). The penal code, 
in describing stolen properties, also employs the language of money (IV, 

V. 487). And, lastlj’, the detailed list of disbursements that is suggested 
for the unit state, is made out in terms of money (IV, vn, 47-58). 

On the whole, we cannot conclude that Sutra’s ideas of exchange are 
predominantly governed by the institution of a common and universally 
used medium. The medium is known and is in circulation, but it is ap- 
parently scarce. Under these conditions, money-values, i.e., prices of 
commodities, are bound to be low. But a scandalous depreciation is pre- 
sented by the institution of barter, which keeps their genuine worth high 
in terms of themselves. The barter, however, although a common prac- 
tice, is modified by the recognition of a definite metallic standard of 
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value. That is, although each commodity is a standard of appraisal for 
the others, as in an excUisively barter-economy, the introduction of tlie 
gold and silver currency is not without its eilect on prices. 

^ With all tliesB provisos we may then assert that the “ legal tender” 
in Sukra’s state is both gold and silver. For, or whenever he mentions 
exchange-value in terms of the currency, he uses figures in gold or silver 
indifferently-a fact of bimetallism. The gold coiiris known as siirunm, 
which is sixteen times the value of the silver coin, called kar.^ika (LY,'u, 
138'l-j9). It would appear that in flukra’s currency, the face-value of tlie 
coins is identical with their weight-value. For, the comparative value 
of gold and silver as bullion or ingot, is identical (IV, ii, 181). It is im- 
plied that the statesmen are not to place any restrictions on the market 
value of the precious metals affecting the exchange-rates in the currency. 
It is not, however, easy to conceive how the equation of identity between 
the “nominal” value and “ intrinsic ” value of coins can be maintained 
for any length of time, while the metals are exposed to the Jaw of demand 
and supply in the open market. ' 

It remains to add that the word for money ” in Sultrauiti is drahifa 
(II, 712-713), which is distinguished from dhajia or wealth (719), 


